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NEGRO VOTING IN THE ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 


A curiosity in the politics of the Old South is the fact, 
too often forgotten, that free men of color sometimes voted 
at closely contested elections. The f. m. c., as he was des- 
ignated in official documents, occupied an anomalous po- 
sition between the free white and enslaved black. He be- 
longed to ‘‘a lost race’’ whose history is not yet com- 
pletely written.!. Nowhere in the United States before the 
Civil War, except in Maine, according to Chancellor Kent 
and Chief Justice Taney, did free Negroes participate 
equally with free whites in the exercise of civil and politi- 
cal rights.? In all the Southern States, after 1834, free 
men of color were excluded from citizenship.* Strangely 
enough, however, ‘‘manhood suffrage was not the prerog- 
ative of white men in the South where the slaveholding 
aristocracy predominated.’ In some counties of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, before 1835, and in one parish 
of Louisiana, from 1838 to 1860, Negroes went to the polls. 
Their votes were solicited by white politicians eager to 
defeat one another by taking advantage of these colored 

*P. F. de Gournay, ‘‘The F. M. C.’s of Louisiana,’’ Lippincott’s Month- 
ly Magazine, LIII (April 1894), 517. 

*S. B. Weeks, ‘‘History of Negro Suffrage,’’ Political Science Quarterly, 
IX (Dee. 1894), 679. 

*C. G. Woodson, The Free Negro in Our History (Washington, 1928), 
. 249. 

: “Weeks, op. cit., p. 673. 
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ballots. This became a common practice to which poli- 
ticians all over the South resorted in the later years of 
Reconstruction and Populist strife, when emancipated 
slaves swelled the ranks of free people of color.’ The 
origin of Negro voting before the Civil War, and the en- 
franchisement of colored men, is consequently of no little 
historical significance. 

Free men of color were legally able to vote in North 
Carolina under the original constitution of 1776, because 
it defined suffrage according to property and not by race. 
At that time colored voters participated in the election of 
assemblymen. But so many free Negroes inhabited some 
counties that they came to hold the balance of power at 
the polls between rival white factions.6 In 1835, there 
were reported to be 300 colored voters in Halifax County, 
and 150 in Hertford.” Electors in this strategic position, 
it was alleged, could be bought with ‘‘a little to drink... 
like a lot of poultry,’ and being colored, were apt to 
excite the enslaved majority of their race to sedition. 
Free Negroes were therefore disfranchised by the fearful 
slaveholders in the constitutional convention of 1835.° 

They were following the example of Tennessee, which 
excluded Negroes from suffrage the previous year. In this 
State, where all freeholders had been enfranchised by the 
organic law of 1796,'° colored voters came to exercise more 
political influence than in any other State of the Union. 
Charles Sumner declared that he had heard John Bell say 
he owed his election to Congress to the free Negroes of 
Tennessee. During the Kansas-Nebraska debates, Cave 


®See Paul Lewinson, Race, Class, and Party (New York, 1932), chs. 
li-iv. 

* J. S. Bassett, ‘‘Suffrage in the State of North Carolina (1776-1861),’’ 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1895, pp. 276-80. 

7 Weeks, op. cit., p. 676. 

*R. H. Taylor, The Free Negro in North Carolina (James Sprunt His- 
torical Publications, vol. 17, no. 1), p. 15. 

® Bassett, op. cit., pp. 277, 280. 

* Weeks, op. cit., p. 674. 
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Johnson, Postmaster-General and a former congressman 
from this State, was also reported to have ascribed his 
first election to the votes of 145 Negroes whom he em- 
ployed at his iron furnaces. The importance of colored 
suffrage in Tennessee may be estimated from the fact that 
in 1830 twenty counties had a population of nearly 100 
free Negroes, and one, Davidson, had 500. It was a dele- 
gate from Davidson County, in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1834, who made the successful motion to eliminate 
them from suffrage. Their exclusion was the result of 
their increasing political weight, which grew with their 
numbers and proved to be more and more troublesome 
in close elections.” 

North Carolina and Tennessee were the last of the 
Southern States to bar free men of color from the polls 
by constitutional enactment. Georgia, having conferred the 
franchise on all ‘‘citizens and inhabitants’’ in 1789, was 
the only State in this section never to define suffrage ac- 
cording to race; but here severe laws against the free 
Negro prevented him from voting.” 

In Louisiana, despite the restriction of the franchise to 
white men in every ante-bellum constitution,’ local elec- 
tions were sometimes so bitterly fought that rival can- 
didates ealled Negroes to their aid. The best authenti- 
cated but hitherto completely unknown practice of this 
kind in the slaveholding South took place in the parish of 
Rapides in central Louisiana. Here was the so-called ‘‘Ten 
Mile Precinct,’’ located deep in piney woods along Tenmile 
Creek, in what is now the northwestern part of Allen Par- 


uJ. W. Patton, ‘‘The Progress of Emancipation in Tennessee,’’? Jour- 
nal of Negro History, XVII (Jan. 1932), 73-4. 

4 Weeks, op. cit., pp. 674, 677-79. 

* Constitution of 1812, Art. II, sec. 8; Constitution of 1845, Art. 10; 
Constitution of 1852, Art. 10; all conveniently reprinted in the Report of the 
Secretary of State, 1902, pp. 56, 70, 90-91. See also my ‘‘Suffrage and Rep- 
resentation in Ante-Bellum Louisiana,’’ Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX 
(Apr. 1936). 
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ish,‘ where a group of free colored families lived before 
the War.” 

These Negroes were the offspring of a few North Caro- 
lina slaves who had migrated to Louisiana in 1804, after 
their emancipation, and squatted on public lands. Their 
children were so closely related that when nearly sixty of 
them voted, a generation later, only a dozen answered to 
different names. They had won an evil reputation for un- 
punished crimes and were said to be the terror of their 
poor white neighbors.’® But such rumors should be dis- 
counted. Crimes naturally went unpunished, or provoked 
violent retaliation, on a wilderness frontier over forty 
miles from the nearest court of law at the parish seat of 
Alexandria. Relations between the Negroes and poor 
whites of this region were not so unfriendly as to prevent 
considerable miscegenation, for the color of their progeny 
was admitted to be no clue to their race. 

The scandal of such people voting was first aired in the 
Louisiana press by the American or local Know-Nothing 
party in a desperate effort to discredit the Democratic 
candidate for State Treasurer in 1857. Colonel Robert A. 
Hunter,’* the nominee, was called an ‘‘ African suffragate’’ 
in affidavits filed by citizens of Rapides.’? They accused 
him of having armed and mustered Negroes to the polls in 
the Presidential election of 1856, and of now being ready 

“See any large atlas, e. g., Rand McNally Commercial Atlas (63rd ed., 
Chieago, 1932), p. 198. 

*Not to be confused with the earlier white settlers described by G. P. 
Whittington, ‘‘Rapides Parish, Louisiana, A Histery,’’ Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XVI (July 1933), 434. 

** New Orleans Crescent, Sept. 14, 1857. 

“ Red River American, Aug. 29, quoted in the Crescent, loc. cit. 

* Born in Mississippi, Hunter was brought to Louisiana as a child; he 
served in the Mexican War as a major, in the Louisiana Legislature as a 
Senator, and after his term as State Treasurer, became a Federal marshal, 
and went to the Democratic convention of 1860 as a Breckinridge delegate. 
See Whittington, op. cit., Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVII (July 1934), 
553. 

* Red River American, Sept. 19, quoted in the Crescent, Sept. 21, 1857. 
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to repeat this fraud in behalf of the Democratic State 
ticket. While these charges were made by Hunter’s op- 
ponents, the ‘‘challenging committee’’ of the American 
party, they were also partly confirmed in depositions by a 
Democrat and nine old residents of the parish. Unwilling 
to lay the blame on Colonel Hunter, these impartial wit- 
nesses nevertheless took an oath that more than two 
score ‘‘Africans’’ had cast ballots in previous elections.” 
Their names, it was alleged, could be found in a register 
known as ‘‘Boyce’s list,’’ and the so-called ‘‘Ten Mile 
Precinct’’ had been especially created to provide them 
with a safe and ostensibly legal polling place.” 

Local Democrats denied these charges, pointing to the 
failure of a jury to convict the accused Negroes of vot- 
ing in 1856. But this trial, according to the Red River 
American,” had been a notorious farce: the Democratic 
district attorney neglected to introduce enough evidence to 
prove that the defendants were colored, although plenty 
was available, and the Democratic judge who presided at 
the trial would not permit the jury to draw obvious con- 
clusions from their appearance. In the adjoining parish 
of Caleasieu, on the other hand, a member of one of these 
families had been easily convicted. Even in Rapides there 
was little doubt that they had voted, and but for the in- 
structions of the judge there would have been less doubt 
as to their race. 

Colonel Hunter, following the astute editorial lead of 
the Alexandria Democrat,” did not deny that his party 
had enlisted the suffrage of a few colored people. With 
all the candor of a seasoned politician, he simply de- 
murred, tu quoque. Before an audience of conservative 


*Sinee there were but fifty-seven free men of color over twenty years 
of age in this parish in 1860, not more than this number, and probably less, 
actually voted. U.S. Census, 1860, Population, pp. 190-91. 

* New Orleans Crescent, Sept. 14, 1857. 

™ Aug. 29, quoted in the Crescent, loc. cit. 

* Aug. 25, quoted in the Crescent, Sept. 14, 1857. 
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planters he declared that the Whigs, most of whom were 
now Native Americans, had first marched Negroes to the 
polls in 1838. Since the constitution at that time limited 
the franchise to white men who had paid taxes or pur- 
chased public land, and the Negroes of Ten Mile Precinct 
were not tax-payers, public land was entered in their 
names by Whig politicians to give them some legal ground 
for voting! Three years later, in 1841, continued Hunter, 
‘‘some of the Democratic boys got in among them and 
changed them over to their side.’”” The Whigs, as sur- 
prised as they were indignant, ‘‘kicked up against it, and 
a trial ensued,’’ but the Democrats never failed thereafter 
to collect all the free Negro votes in Rapides.* 

In his campaign for Treasurer in 1857,‘‘Ten-Mile Bob”’ 
Hunter, as he was dubbed by his opponents, carried the 
parish by sixty-eight votes—presumably colored—and 
along with the rest of his ticket swept the State by several 
thousand—unquestionably white.” In Rapides Parish, it is 
plain to be seen, free men of color held the balance of 
power at the polls. As late as 1860 a traveling correspon- 
dent reported that ‘‘about eighty colored men are voted at 
Ten Mile by the unterrified Democracy whenever an emer- 
gency demands their loyal aid in carrying an election.’’** 

These illegal ballots, which seem to have been polled in 
Louisiana for a generation before the Civil War, were ig- 
nored by other New Orleans newspapers.’ The scandal 
was apparently quieted by a conspiracy of silence, for 
Louisiana was very much alarmed at this time by the 
mere presence of free people of color within the State, 
and passed law after law to prevent their increase by 
manumission or immigration.” If the old two party sys- 


** Madison American, Sept. 12, quoted in the Crescent, Sept. 18, 1857. 

* New Orleans Crescent, Dec. 4, 1857. 

*ibid., June 13, 1860. 

“cf. the Bee, Courrier de la Louisiane, Delta, Orleanian, Picayune, and 
True Delta, Sept. 14-21, 1857. 

* Session Laws, 1852, Act No. 315, pp. 214-15; ibid., 1857, Act No. 69, 
p. 55; ibid., 1859, Act No. 87, pp. 70-72, ete. 
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tem had remained in force along Red River without being 
overwhelmed by John Slidell’s Democratic machine, as 
first Whigs and then Native Americans sought refuge 
from the North in the local Democracy,” the voting of 
Negroes in Rapides would doubtless have become a grave 
partisan issue. It is even conceivable that a strong opposi- 
tion party, hard pressed but uncompromising, might have 
competed for the suffrage of free men of color, following 
the example of Rapides Democrats in the same way that 
they had emulated the Whigs. 

Both old parties gave ear to the free Negroes of New 
Orleans when they applied for admission to the municipal 
franchise in the Forties. In substance, if not in so many 
words, these Negroes said: ‘‘We accept the position of 
social inferiority resulting from our color. We do not 
claim the political franchise in its full sense. But we 
have large interests at stake in the city, and it were but 
just that we, as tax-payers, should have something to do 
with selecting the men who assess our property. Let them 
be white men, but grant us the privilege to vote for such 
of you as possess our fullest confidence.’*° Their plea was 
not without merit. Among the free people of color in New 
Orleans were to be found many men of considerable prop- 
erty and intelligence, who were much more worthy of suf- 
frage than the ignorant white immigrant or farmer. These 
colored people were reputed to own one-fifth of the taxable 
property in New Orleans,** and even according to conser- 
vative Whigs, those who paid taxes should levy them.” But 
it was one thing to cajole rural Negroes to help needy 
white candidates with their ballots, and quite another to 


*See J. K. Greer, ‘Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861,’’ Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XIII (1930), passim. 

de Gournay, op. cit., p. 512. 

™de Gournay, loc. cit. In 1830, there were 710 free families of color in 
New Orleans who owned 2,347 slaves. See the Journal of Negro History, 
IX (Jan. 1924), 52-8. 

"See my ‘‘Suffrage and Representation in Ante-Bellum Louisiana,’’ 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, loc. cit. 
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allow urban Negroes to vote legally and for their own 
interests. There were many reasons why colored tax- 
payers were not granted the franchise in New Orleans, 
but chief among them was the fear that this concession 
would prove to be no more than an entering wedge for 
other privileges.** Louisiana, like any slaveholding State, 
was organized largely as a police system to keep the 
Negro in bondage, and the few people of color who were 
free could hardly be permitted to have a voice in a State 
divided by the color line. 

The polling of Negroes in Rapides consequently re- 
mains, so far as we know, the only case of fraudulent 
colored voting in the slaveholding South. It may be com- 
pared to the illegal voting of aliens in cities of the North 
and South, or to the speciously legal voting of these immi- 
grants after putting them through so-called ‘‘naturaliza- 
tion mills.’ The immigrants, like the Negroes of Rapides, 
formed a potential reserve of voters which unscrupulous 
politicians did not hesitate to draft in closely contested 
elections. Neither the immigrant nor the Negro was serv- 
ing himself by going to the polls; he was but the tool of 
office-seekers responsible to a lawful electorate that ex- 
cluded him. 

The voting of free men of color in Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina provoked competition between the 
dominant white parties for the ballots of Negroes, and this 
rivalry led to the corruption of white and black alike in 
the later years of Reconstruction and Populism. Since the 
Negro was at all times subordinated economically and 
socially to the needs and interests of white people, he was 
bound to be equally subordinated to them _ politically, 
whether he voted or not. This conclusion is borne out 
not only by the few cases of voting before the Civil War 
that we have cited, but also by the history of the South 
since the emancipation of the Negro. 

Rocer Watiace Sauce 


Princeton University. 
"de Gournay, op. oit., p. 513. 



































THE NEGRO IN BRAZIL* 


In the year 1531 Portugal, in an effort to stimulate in- 
terest in Brazil and its resources, divided the Brazilian 
coast into fifteen capitanias and granted each of these to 
a wealthy Portuguese who began to colonize his capitania 
in his own interest. As was true of all colonial activities 
during this period the efforts of these colonial Portuguese 
were turned primarily to the search for gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Failure to find precious metals led to 
another profitable enterprise—the production of sugar 
from cane. Throughout the northern portion of Brazil 
this industry flourished and labor power became a prime 
requisite. In order to supply the necessary labor for the 
plantations and mills the invading Portuguese turned to the 
ranks of the indigenous population, the Indians; and, as is 


*Louis and Mrs. Agassiz, A Journey in Brazil (Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1868); Aluizo Azevedo, A Brazilian Tenement (New York, R. M. 
McBride and Co., 1926); Frank Bennett, Forty Years in Brazil (London, 
Mills and Boon, 1914); J. O. P. Bland, Men, Manners and Morals in South 
America (New York, Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1920); G. J. Bruce, Brazil and 
the Brazilians (New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1914); James Bryce, South 
America—Observations and Impressions (New York, The Maemillan Co., 
1912); F. Garcia-Calderon, Latin America—Its Rise and Progress (London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1924); ©. S. Cooper, The Brazilians and Their Coun- 
try (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1917); Latin America—Men and 
Market (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1927); Understanding South America (New 
York, G. H. Doran Co., 1918); T. C. Dawson, The South American Repub- 
lics (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903); Pierre Denis, Brazil (London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1911); W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro (London, Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1915); L. E. Elliott, Brazil Today and Tomorrow (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1917); ©. R. Enock, The Republics of Central and 
South America (New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1922); Spanish America 
(1920); Waldo D. Frank, America Hispana (New York, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931); H. G. James, Brazil After a Century of Independence (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1925); Sir H. H. Johnston, Negro in the New 
World (1910); W. H. Koebel, The South Americans (New York, Dodd, 
Mead and €o., 1915); Henry Koster, Travels in Brazil (Philadelphia, Me- 
Carey and Son, 1817); Manoel de Oliveira Lima, The Evolution of Brazil 
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true of all conquering races, the Portuguese found it easier 
to enslave than to control by ordinary civilized means. 
Both the Indians and the imported Catholic clergy, how- 
ever, resented and rebelled against this enslavement, and 
during the 16th century the mother country passed laws 
designed to eliminate Indian slavery. These laws on the 
whole were ineffective. Indian slavery continued—at 
least until those enslaved had fled into the interior and the 
supply exhausted. Annihilation of the Indian followed and 
the labor supply was definitely gone. 

Where, then, were the plantation owners to find the nec- 
essary labor power? The answer was found in Negro 
slavery—the importation of ‘‘soulless’’ heathen blacks 
from Africa. The date of the first importation varies 
from writer to writer, ranging from 1532 to 1583. Thus 
Brazil gradually became the center of Portuguese slavery. 

About 1720 gold and diamonds were discovered in the 
interior of Brazil. This gave an added impetus to the 
demand for Negro slave labor. ‘‘Gradually the seaboard 


(New York, Stanford University, 1914); Dr. W. Konsul Mann, Volk und 
Kultur Lateinamerikas (Hamburg, Verlagsbuchhandlung Broschek and Co., 
1927); Roy Nash, Conquest of Brazil (New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1926); M. N. Work, Negro Year Book and Annual Encyclopedia of the 
Negro (Tuskegee, Negro Year Book Co., 1932); J. ©. Oakenfull, Brazil in 
1913; Annie S. Peck, Industrial and Commercial South America (New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922); J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in World Poli- 
tics (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928); T. Roosevelt, Brazil and the Ne- 
gro (The Outlook, N. Y., Vol. 106, p. 409); O. Schmieder, Brazilian Culture 
Hearth (1935); W. R. Shepherd, Latin America (1914); F. Tannenbaum, 
Whither Latin America (New York, Thos. Y. Crowell, 19384); A. R. Wal- 
lace, Travels on the Amazon and the Rio Negro (London, Ward, Lock and 
Co., Ltd., 1853); Rev. R. Walsh, Notices of Brazil in 1828-9 (London, Fred 
Westley and A. H. Davis, 1830); J. Warshaw, The New Latin America (New 
York, Thos. Y. Crowell, 1922); M. Wilcox and G. Rines, Encyclopedia of 
Latin America; M. W. Williams, Peoples and Politics of Latin America 
(1930); N. O. Winter, Brazil and Her People of Today (Boston, Page Co., 
1910); M. N. Work, Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America; 
World Book, The Brazilian Negro (Chicago, W. F. Quarrie and Co., 1928); 
J. A. Zahm, Through South America’s Southland (New York, D. Appleton 
and Co., 1916). 
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from Pernambuco to Rio and beyond became filled with 
Negroes, and, although the slave trade north of the equa- 
tor was theoretically abolished in 1815 and south of the 
equator in 1830, and by Brazil in these regions in 1826 
and 1830, nevertheless between 1825 and 1850 over a mil- 
lion and a quarter Negroes were introduced.’ Anchieta* 
estimated that in 1583 there were about three-fifths as 
many Negroes as whites in Brazil while Molte-Brun’s es- 
timate for 1830 was an almost exact reversal of these pro- 
portions. White 1,347,000—Negro over 2,000,000. 

It was quite obviously impossible for the country to 
assimilate such huge numbers of alien slaves without 
some degree of friction. Slave revolts were not uncommon, 
but only occasionally did they mark a concerted effort on 
the part of the slaves. This general lack of cohesion 
among the slaves was probably due in large measure to 
three factors: first, the diverse origins of the slaves, com- 
ing as they did from all parts and all tribes of Africa; 
second, the provision that any slave might buy his freedom 
by paying his master the price of his original purchase; 
and third, the general absence of discrimination against 
the Negro because of his race. Any discrimination against 
the Negro may be traced mainly to his social position as 
a slave rather than to his race. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century an official 
protector of slaves was appointed in each of the centers 
of slave labor in order to intervene between bad masters 
and ill-treated slaves. This institution did not serve, in 
any great measure, to better the treatment of the slaves; 
it merely shifted the process of punishment from the mas- 
ter to the state as prescribed by the master !* 

*W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro (London: Williams & Norgate, 1915) pp 
163-164, 

? Quoted in H. G. James’ Brazil After a Century of Independence (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925) p. 259. 


*Sir H. H. Johnston, Negro in the New World, 1910, p. 89. 
“James A. Henderson, A History of Brazil, p. 72. 
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The Portuguese policy, it should be noted also, was al- 
ways one of encouragement to unions between white men 
and colored women. The extent to which miscegenation 
took place, however, cannot be computed accurately since 
it is almost impossible to obtain reliable statistics upon 
persons of color in Brazil. During early periods no rec- 
ords were kept; later, the records were based upon esti- 
mates and guesses since registration of births in Negro 
families was not enforced. Moreover, the Brazilian pol- 
icy of determining race is the reverse of that of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. It is safe, however, to say that the Ne- 
gro element in the population of Brazil is extremely high. 
‘*By 1821 the population had reached almost four millions, 
half Negroes, one-sixth mulattoes, and the rest white and 
civilized Indians.’” ‘‘In 1872 the population was 38.1 per 
cent white, 19.7 per cent Negro, 3.9 per cent Indian, 3.9 
per cent mestizo, 30.3 per cent mulatto and 4.1 per cent 
unclassified’”* or unclassifiable. ‘‘In the nineteenth century 
the whites have increased to 40 per cent of the population 
and the Negroes have fallen to less than 25 per cent.’” 
Figures such as these indicate clearly the process of mis- 
cegenation which has been going forward so rapidly in 
Brazil. The Negro element is being absorbed into the 
white. 

Despite laws forbidding the importation of slaves the 
Negro slave population continued to increase rapidly until 
in 1850 there were about 3,000,000 slaves in a population 
of 8,000,000. In accord with a treaty with England the 
Brazilian government had passed a law in 1831 prohibiting 
the slave trade and stipulating that all Negroes imported 
after that date should be declared free. This measure 
passed unnoticed for twenty years until in 1853 the Por- 
tuguese Imperial government made an effort to enforce it. 


* J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in World Politics, 1928, p. 4. 
*Frank Tannenbaum, Whither Latin America, 1934, p. 14. 
"T. C. Dawson, The South American Republics, vol. I, 1903, p. 405. 
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During the sixties the sentiment for abolition of slavery 
was increasing rapidly. Many plans for this purpose were 
offered, but nothing was done officially until in 1871 the 
law of the ‘‘free womb’’ was passed providing that all 
children born after September 28, 1871 should be free, but 
held as apprentices of their masters during their minority 
unless the mothers desired to hand them over to the gov- 
ernment at the age of eight. Not until 1884, however, was 
any real abolition measure passed; in that year the prov- 
inces of Cearé and Amazonas freed all slaves within their 
borders. On May 13, 1888 all Brazilian slaves were de- 
clared free by Royal Decree.* 

This arbitrary abolition of slavery again precipitated a 
great labor shortage, and agitation against the govern- 
ment began. Writers differ at this point; some say the freed 
Negro disappeared into the interior; others, that he mi- 
grated immediately into urban areas. Nor is there agree- 
ment concerning the existence of a labor problem, but for 
the time at least the shift from the plantations to the cities 
or between plantations must have disrupted the agricul- 
tural activity of the country. Johnston’ holds that no 
great shock or interruption of industry was caused by the 
sudden emancipation since the growth of the free Negro 
element had been so considerable for years, and white 
Brazilians were already so accustomed to paying it wages 
that the emancipated slaves joined the ranks of the free 
colored people without difficulty. Bennett,’® on the other 
hand, says that the abolition at one blow in 1888 was an 
injustice to the slave owners since it temporarily stopped 
all agricultural activity. DuBois" states that by 1872 
‘‘the number of free Negroes had greatly increased so 
that emancipation did not come as a shock.’’ Schmieder'™ 

*M. W. Williams, Peoples and Politics of Latin America, 1930, pp. 
707-708. 

*Sir H. H. Johnston, Negro in the New World, 1910, pp. 97-98. 

Frank Bennett, Forty Years in Brazil, 1914, p. 111. 


"'W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro, 1915, p. 164. 
“O. Schmieder, Brazilian Culture Hearth, 1929, p. 187. 
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refutes this by saying, ‘‘The abolition of slavery affected 
land utilization throughout the coast plain. The prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade (1831) and particularly the libera- 
tion of all slaves (1888) destroyed the existing labor sys- 
tem. The growth of sugar cane, and sugar manufacturing, 
apparently depended most strongly on slave labor. When 
most of the freed Negroes scattered into the forest and 
confined work to the minimum required for self-support, 
plantations declined and production suffered.’’ Bryce** 
says, following emancipation, ‘‘ Plantation culture was dis- 
organized but most of the freedmen ultimately returned to 
work.’’ 

Let us now examine the status, economic and social, of 
the free Negro in Brazil. <A direct result of the emanci- 
pation of Brazilian slaves in 1888 and the declaration of 
the Brazilian Republic (1889) was the demand for an in- 
crease in the laboring population. Immigration from 
Europe was encouraged; in fact, it was subsidized. Koe- 
bel’* thus sums the conditions at this time: ‘‘The Negro, no 
longer a slave but a free, and occasionally a somewhat 
arrogant person, works only when he feels inclined. In 
those districts where he abounds, bountiful nature pro- 
vides him with all his needs at the expense of a minimum 
of trouble. It is largely for this reason that the [South 
American employers] look outside their borders for their 
labor.’’ Even before emancipation, and in rapidly grow- 
ing numbers after 1888, many Negroes erected small huts 
for themselves and by ‘‘squatting’’ became small but ex- 
ceedingly independent landowners who refused to work 
for others. The bare necessities of life were easily pro- 
cured—warmth was free, simple food plentiful, clothes 
practically unnecessary. The disposition of the Negro 
was to do little more than absolutely necessary; incentives 
to raise their standards of living were lacking. And the 


“James Bryce, South America—Observations and Impressions, 1912, p. 
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less he did, the less inclined was the Negro to exert him- 
self. 

Despite the large numbers of independent land owners, 
only a very small proportion of the land belongs to Ne- 
groes. The much greater part of the land in Brazil is in 
huge holdings, none of which have become the property of 
Negroes. In this way has been built up a class of peasant 
Negro proprietors who till their own soil, live usually in 
outlying districts or small agricultural communities and 
participate very little, if at all, in the national commu- 
nity.” 

A second and much larger class of Negroes, lured by 
the tales of urban wealth and opportunity, gravitated to- 
ward the cities. ‘‘A large number crowded into the towns; 
for the Negroes, who, in order to show their independence, 
have scattered far from the fazendas on which they used 
to live, hate solitude and are eager for urban life.’”*® In 
the sections of Brazil in which Negroes congregate their 
urban numbers became too large for the business capacity 
of the cities.” Their standard of living, in a country 
whose cost of living is one of the highest in the world,"® 
rapidly deteriorated, and they found themselves forced 
outside the cities into vast suburbs where they exist primi- 
tively among the mango and bread fruit trees which fur- 
nish a great portion of their livelihood. Here they live in 
‘‘shacks made of lumps of clay thrust between slats like 
lath, and roofed with thatch.’® Within the cities the 
more provident Negroes ‘‘hive together in narrow, unsani- 
tary streets’”° and exhibit an utter disregard for domestic 
privacy.” It is chiefly from this group that domestic ser- 

% Pierre Denis, Brazil, 1911, p. 322. 

* ©, R. Enock, Spanish America, vol. II, 1920, p. 154. 

“Pierre Denis, Brazil, 1911, p. 323. 

“MM. Wilcox and G. E. Rines, Encyclopedia of Latin America, p. 46. 

*N. O. Winter, Brazil and Her People of Today, 1910, p. 34. 


”(. S. Cooper, The Brazilians and Their Country, 1917, p. 292. 
“J. O. P. Bland, Men, Manners and Morals in South America, p. 49. 
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vants and manual laborers are drawn for ‘‘the white 
Brazilian, and the pure Indians consider service or labor 
beneath their dignity.’’’ Labor in Latin America has 
been, and is today, to a slowly decreasing degree, consid- 
ered socially and personally degrading; it is therefore re- 
served almost exclusively for the Negro and the members 
of the many mixed-racial groups. 

A third group, infinitely small but illustrious, has been 
encouraged to enter the professions, the government serv- 
ice, or the fields of literature or science. On entering any 
of these fields the Negro gains the social position of his 
associates within the field. 

To the North American it is amazing that the Negro is 
regarded throughout Brazil with the little racial prejudice 
that is evidenced. ‘‘Blacks and whites mingle freely in 
the schools. Negro lawyers and doctors appeared to be 
patronized by whites. Officially, at least, there is no dis- 
tinction.’’** ‘*The doctrines of human equality and human 
solidarity have here their perfect work .... the Negro is 
not accused of insolence and does not seem to develop any 
more criminality than is common with loose notions of 
morality and property.’* ‘‘By and large, and as a result 
of the European-Latin attitude toward miscegenation, and 
not because the Latin American feeling is peculiarly un- 
critical, northern Latin America is tolerant of the Negro 
and has avoided the tension and the repugnance which are 
so noticeable in Anglo-Saxon America.’’= Some writ- 
ers,* however, indicate that some racial prejudice does 


*Frank Bennett, Forty Years in Brazil, 1914, p. 64. 

*=N. O. Winter, Brazil and Her People of Today, 1910, p. 196. 

“James Bryce, South America—Observations and Impressions, 1912, p. 
480. 

* J. Warshaw, The New Latin America, 1922, p. 19. 

* Notably, J. A. Zahm, Through South America’s Southland, p. 42; . 
Roosevelt, op. cit., pp. 409-411; Garcia-Calderon, Latin America, Book VII, 
ch. ii, pp. 351-364; C. R. Enock, The Republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, pp. 69, 117; W. H. Koebel, The South Americans, pp. 162-163. 
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exist or, at least, they raise the question whether complete 
tolerance toward the Negro could exist. This may be 
merely the academic qualification of a forthright statement 
or it may indicate a more penetrating analysis of the sit- 
uation. Zahm," expressing the general consensus, says, 
‘‘Some of the most distinguished men have strains of Ne- 
gro blood. The Negro question is not so intense as in the 
United States, but it does exist among the better families. 
... Despite mutual tolerance which dates to the colonial pe- 
riod, despite long association in schools, societies and of- 
fices of public trust, laws, traditions for union and equal- 
ity, there is yet a decided disinclination to meet Negroes 
socially on the same footing as Europeans.’’ On the 
whole, however, it is probably true that the Negro is less 
discriminated against because of the color of his skin than 
because of his economic status which places him as a 
group in the lower social classes. 

The difference between the treatment of the racial 
question in the United States and Brazil appears to lie 
mainly in the fact that while the United States looks for 
complete separation of races Brazil seeks the disappear- 
ance of the Negro question through the disappearance of 
the Negro himself by a process of gradual absorption. 

Brazil, in its Republican Constitution, conferred suf- 
frage not only upon adult whites but also extended the 
franchise to all male citizens over twenty-one who are 
literate, not beggars or vagrants, not in active service as 
soldiers or monks in a monastery. The Negro is equally 
eligible to hold all public office and enjoys the same pro- 
tection as do his white fellow citizens. The joker comes 
in the qualifications for voting which by their very nature 
disfranchise more than 90 per cent of all Negroes. Most 
Negroes moved from place to place frequently and hence 
were easily classed as vagrants. Until recently education 
in Brazil was not compulsory, thus the illiteracy restric- 


“J. A. Zahm, Through South America’s Southland, 1916, p. 40. 
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tion alone, if strictly applied, would eliminate three- 
fourths of all adult citizens.** There is no woman suf- 
frage. 

It may be reasonable to conclude that the Negro ele- 
ment, by its very presence, is creating an entirely new 
type of culture, one authentically Brazilian. There is con- 
siderable disagreement among writers on this point. 
Some, of whom Garcia-Calderon* is representative, believe 
that the effect is an unfortunate one, that the qualities 
transmitted by the Negro are undesirable and account for 
the *‘backwardness’’ of the Brazilian. Waldo Frank,*° 
on the other hand, strikes the note for which most writers 
seem unsuccessfully to be groping when he maintains that, 
on the whole the increasing racial intermixture and racial 
tolerance is creating a situation in which the Negro strains 
now possess, for the first time, ‘‘the instruments whose 
lack made his forbears subservient to nature. He has the 
technique (supplied by whites) to dominate the tropics. 
.... He is the heir to the advantages of Europe and to 
the nativities of Africa, for the creating in Brazil of a 
world that shall be both tropical and new.’’ Frank here 
seemingly speaks of the Negro alone. If we interpret cor- 
rectly he is quite obviously mistaken since the pure Negro 
is as difficult to find in Brazil as is the pure white. If, 
however, he means the ultimate supremacy of the Negro 
strain and creation of a new culture we heartily agree. 
An historical study of any people readily shows the results 
of the fusion of two or more races. It is safe to say that 
any present culture is the result of the infusion of alien 
groups with their blood, their customs, their tradition, and 
their temperament. 

Summarizing, then, we may say that until the present, 
although the Negro possesses full civil rights by statute, 


*H. G. James, Brazil After a Century of Independence, 1925, p. 196. 
*F. Garcia-Calderon, Latin America—Its Rise and Progress, 1924. 
Frank Waldo, America Hispana, 1931, pp. 192-3. 
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he has not claimed his rights in full and may, by reason of 
his handicaps, be eliminated from the ranks of those ac- 
tively planning the new nation. The new nation is being 
built primarily upon the basis of Negro labor, but few 
Negroes are participating in the planning. Thus far the 
Negro has not made the most of his opportunities in any 
field. Many reasons for this are stated authoritatively by 
various writers but, as usual, with slight agreement. The 
reasons given vary from dietary deficiency to a simple, 
racial, lack of initiative. In every argument there is prob- 
ably a grain of truth, and all together they add to four 
main factors. First, the Negro is temperamentally un- 
suited for the doctrine of work for its own sake. Second, 
the Latin tradition which the Negro has absorbed tends 
to minimize all effort. Third, the Negro’s environment en- 
courages these attitudes by supplying him naturally with 
all or nearly all of his elementary needs. Fourth, the 
Negro occupies the lowest position in the Brazilian social 
scale. Recent emancipation together with the lack of edu- 
cational and economic opportunity have placed him there, 
but increasing educational advantages and opportunities, 
the introduction of modern industrial methods, and the 
rapid mingling of blood will gradually strengthen his posi- 
tion and enable him to assume his full share of the burden 
of forming the new culture. 
J. K. Eaps 





THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF NEGRO YOUTH— 
A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF OPINION IN AN 
URBAN AND A RURAL COMMUNITY* 


Exact information concerning the attitudes of groups 
of the population towards religious organizations and re- 
ligious beliefs has not been assembled, and the methods 
of the collection of this information are still inexact. 
There are many generalizations concerning the drift of 
the young people away from the church, but few efforts 
have been made to measure the attitudes of youth. In 
1929, L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, of the University 
of Chicago, undertook an experimental test of undergrad- 
uates, graduates, and divinity students at that institution. 
The conclusions from the study were that the divinity 
students were ‘‘more strongly in favor of the church than 
any of the other group.’’ It was said of the four under- 
graduate classes that they ‘‘do not show any distinct trend 
to become more in favor or more against the chureh as 
they progress through college.’’ The graduate students 
showed about the same results as the undergraduates. 
The tests which were given the students who attended the 
Chicago Forum showed that they were ‘‘more frankly an- 
tagonistic to the church’’ than the other students. 

Few efforts have been made to present the results of 
the attitudes of Negro students. The reasons for this are 
largely due to the absence of adequate tests for this pur- 
pose. Beyond this, one is left only to the question and 
answer method, which is subject to many weaknesses. 
This method has been followed, however, in an urban cen- 


*An investigation conducted by the writer with the assistance of Lorenzo 
J. Greene, professor of history, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., 
under the sponsorship of the Institute of Social and Religious Research and 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
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ter, Baltimore, Maryland; and in a semi-rural center, Nan- 
semond County, Virginia, which surrounds the town of 
Suffolk. A questionnaire and the personal interview as 
a follow-up method were used in gathering the informa- 
tion, which is presented in this study. 

The purpose was to discover and evaluate the religious 
opinions of a cross section of Negro youth in high schools 
and in colleges. The following questions seemed pertinent 
to the inquiry: Have the Negro youth of Baltimore and 
Suffolk participated in the purported movement of youth 
to throw off the shackles of religious traditions, beliefs 
and dogmas, or have they remained steadfast to the faith 
of their fathers? Have they adopted the more advanced 
positions in their belief? Or have they remained rela- 
tively immune to the modernist views? What do they 
think of the Negro church? What are their ideas of 
Christianity? Do they attend church regularly, and if 
they do, why do they prefer a particular church? Are 
they satisfied with the services of the church, both so far 
as it concerns themselves as well as the community? 
Answers to these questions may enable us at least to note 
opinion trends if we are not able to secure comprehensive 
results. 

The effort will be made to delineate the opinions of 
groups of Negro youth, selected at random, in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and second, in the town of Suffolk, 
Virginia, in order to show whether they are actively inter- 
ested in the work of the church or whether their attitudes 
toward the church are those of indifference or opposition. 
In order to secure a relative weight of opinion among the 
Negro youth of Baltimore, 135 junior and senior high 
school students, who ranged from 15 to 17 years of age, 
and college students who ranged from 18 to 24 years of 
age were questioned. A similar group of 90 high school 
students were questioned in Nansemond County, Virginia. 
These young people were personally interviewed. and 
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points of view representing various types and classes of 
Negro youth were obtained. Such numbers are too small 
for purposes of concluding generalizations, but they are at 
least the first steps in a significant study of opinion. 


I. Tue Crry or BALTIMORE 


Church Attendance 


The answers of 135 Negro youth of Baltimore regarding 
church attendance showed that the vast bulk of them were 
regular in their church attendance. Only one replied that 
he did not attend at all, while nine went to church at regu- 
lar intervals. On the other hand, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 125, or 91 per cent, replied that they attended 
chureh regularly. 

Out of the 135 students interviewed only 3 failed to 
attend the preaching services. Kighteen attended spas- 
modically, while an overwhelming majority, or 111, at- 
tended regularly. The obvious conclusion is that this 
group of Negro youths, whether they have imbibed the 
doctrines of modernism or not, still attend regularly the 
preaching services, which are largely fundamentalist in 
character. Again, this regular attendance tends to prove 
that Negro youths are still held by fundamentalist doce- 
trines or at least maintain a passive modernism. On the 
other hand, the basic reason for this regular attendance 
may be due largely to the fact that Sunday amusements 
have been banned in Baltimore until quite recently, thus 
reducing the competition for youth’s patronage on Sunday. 

It was expected that the youth would be interested to 
a livelier degree in those church activities which permitted 
a larger expression on the part of the youth. Instead 
their replies were disappointing, for, according to the 
answers received, youth apparently manifested more inter- 
est in the preaching service than in any other church ac- 
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tivity. Whereas 117 attended preaching services regu- 
larly, only 86, or 77 per cent of that number, patronized 
the Sunday School with the same frequency. Forty-one 
did not attend these services at all, while eight attended 
regularly. The attendance for the young people’s meet- 
ings such as the Baptist Young People’s Union, Christian 
Endeavor, and Epworth League, presented figures even 
more startling. Out of 135 students only 65, or about 50 
per cent, attended either the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, the Epworth League or the Christian Endeavor; 
16 attended irregularly, and 54 did not attend at all. 

Sixteen youths who found no interest in the Sunday 
School nevertheless saw something in the young people’s 
meetings which impelled them to attend regularly. The 
others, who had no connection with the Sunday School, 
visited the Baptist Young People’s Union occasionally, 
while one attended both the Sunday School and the young 
people’s meetings irregularly. It is evident, then, that 
these Negro youths did not interest themselves as much 
in their own organizations as they did in the regular 
church services, although young people could have taken a 
more active part in these organizations. 

These students were asked also why they had selected 
a particular church to attend. In answer to this question, 
thirty-seven diverse answers were submitted. A few of 
these deserve attention. One attended church because he 
had nothing to do, two enjoyed church work, three went 
because of tradition, and one to avoid ‘‘ public ostracism.’’ 
Kight attended as a means of ‘‘learning more about God’’ 
and ‘‘Christianity,’’ eight because of preference, five con- 
sidered it a duty and four because their fathers were pas- 
tors of churches. Nine persons attended their particular 
churches because they were their denominational faith, 
others for ‘‘spiritual guidance,’’ but only three because 
they especially enjoyed the services. The chief reason al- 
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leged by the youth for attendance at a particular church 
was because the church was the choice of their parents. 
Twenty-seven students or exactly one-fifth of the entire 
number, submitted this reply. Thus it is clear that these 
youths were influenced more by parental influence and cus- 
tom in their choice of a church than by any other reasons. 
The vast majority of Negro youth, according to the replies 
of the 135 interviewed, attended the same church as their 
parents. Only twenty-four attended different churches 
from their parents, while 108, or over 83 per cent, followed 
either or both of their parents in religious affiliations. 


Circumstances in some cases were responsible for the 


difference in church connections obtaining between the 
parents and children of the same family. In some cases 
the children were converted at another church and subse- 
quently joined it. In others the parents were out of the 
city, and in still other cases the parents’ church was incon- 
veniently located. But the chief reason for this attendance 
at different churches of parents by children was due to 
actual preference upon the part of youth itself for a par- 
ticular church either because of some peculiar attraction 
in the church such as the higher level of intelligence found 
there, because of social contact, or on account of the more 
liberal views of the ministers. Three did not like the 
church of their parents, one found that the churches of 
their parents did not reach their religious ideals, and three 
disagreed with the ‘‘religious views’’ of their parents’ 
churches. Still another considered the church of his par- 
ents ‘‘too dumb.’’ On the whole, it can be said that these 
youths generally attended the church of their parents, in 
spite of some apparent dissatisfactions. When the oppo- 
site was the rule, mere preference, rather than circum- 
stances, decided their choices. This answer was made also 
by a few in the direction of the more progressive and lib- 
eral institutions which would coincide more closely with 
their religious ideals and views. 
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THe ATTITUDE oF YoutH Towarp Sermons, Music AnD 
CuHuRCH SERVICES 
In registering the opinion of youth upon this question 
the replies have been divided into two groups. The col- 
lege group manifested more independence of thought and 
maturity of expression than the high school group. Hence 
their replies were listed separately, for the sake of com- 
parison. The opinions of these two groups upon the ser- 
mons, the music and services follow: 


Do you enjoy the: 








Sermons? Music? Services? 
Yes No Sometimes Yes No Sometimes Yes No Sometimes 
College 
Group .... 29 3 26 41 8 7 27 23 Yj 
High 
School 
Group .... 77 0 0 77 0 0 76 1 0 





The table above demonstrates considerable difference 
of opinion between the two groups of students. In the 
case of the high school students, with a single exception, 
they unanimously approve of the sermons, music and the 
services, as a whole. However, in the case of the college 
group, no such unanimity is apparent. Out of 58 students, 
29, or half of them, were pleased with the sermons, 26 en- 
joyed them sometimes, and three expressed displeasure 
with them. Seventy-seven high school students agreed 
that they enjoyed the music, whereas 41 college students 
voiced the same opinion, 8 did not enjoy it, 7 enjoyed it 
only upon special occasions. All except one of the high 
school students enjoyed the church services. On the other 
hand, 27 college students felt likewise, 7 did at times, while 
23 did not enjoy them at all. 

The students advanced various reasons for their failure 
to manifest interest in the sermons. One stated that they 
were ‘‘too emotional.’’ Another said that the sermons were 
‘*unsystematized’’; while three considered them ‘‘too dull.’’ 
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One girl remarked that the ‘‘services and singing seemed 
devoid of interest.’’ Four complained of the irrelevancy 
of parts of the services, especially the reading of notices, 
and other business, which, it was said, should be assigned 
to a bulletin board. One stated that the church was ‘‘be- 
hind the times,’’ and two considered the church services 
impractical. Two complained of the lack of education in 
the ministers, another of too many personal experiences of 
the pastor, while two did not believe the services coincided 
with their ideas of Christianity. 

The long drawn-out services characteristic of some of 
the Negro churches seemed to have fallen into disfavor 
with some of these youths, for nine of them complained of 
their tiresome length. But the chief criticism advanced by 
youth against the services was the unusual stress laid 
upon ‘‘money.’’ This demand, according to ten young 
people overshadowed even the sermon itself. To use the 
words of a college youth, the preacher ‘‘harps upon 
money, asking, begging and demanding until he takes all 
the interest out of the sermon.’’ The divergence of opin- 
ion between the two groups of students as to the enjoyment 
of the sermons and the music can be explained both by 
difference in age level and experience, and by the lack 
of original and independent expression upon the part of 
the more tradition-respecting high school youth, in con- 
trast to the dawning critical and individualistic spirit in 
the slightly older college group. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AMUSEMENTS 


The Negro churches, especially the more traditional 
ones, have been opposed, as a rule, to the enjoyment of 
amusements by their congregations. This has been a 
tradition within the Negro churches, especially of the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations, which embrace the 
largest of the Negro church membership. These churches 
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have barred theatre-going, card playing, and dancing as 
works of the ‘‘devil.’’ On the other hand, these diver- 
sions, once considered so diabolical by the Negro church, 
are now regarded by Negro youth as essential parts of 
their pleasurable moments. It is evident that where two 
such opposing views conflict a clash is inevitable, unless 
one of the two groups gives way. Negro youths were 
questioned concerning the attitude of the church toward 
amusements and their opinions of this attitude were 
sought, and an effort was made to determine whether the 
stand taken by the church upon amusements influenced 
youth’s point of view toward the church. 

The Negro church as & whole was described by them as 
maintaining an attitude ranging from illiberality to indif- 
ference towards amusements. Out of 129 students, 60 
stated that their churches either approved of, or main- 
tained a passive attitude toward them. On the other 
hand, 69 reported that their churches disapproved of such 
diversions, thus showing that a small majority of Negro 
churches still looked with disfavor upon these amusements. 

It follows, then, that youth in its strivings for indi- 
viduality of thought and action, in seeking to free itself 
from traditional and dogmatic restraint would be quick 
to express its approval or disapproval of this attitude. 
Hence the investigator found that out of the 69 students 
whose churches prohibited theatre-going, card playing 
and dancing, only 21 of these students approved of this 
attitude while an overwhelming majority, or 48, censured 
the church’s stand. Even the high school students as a 
whole expressed their disfavor of the illiberal position 
which the church assumed upon amusements. Fourteen 
of them believed the church was justified in banning 
amusements, while 18 disapproved of this attitude. In 
the college group only 7 sanctioned the views of the 
churches which disapproved of amusements, as against 29 
who opposed the attitude of their churches in this respect. 
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It is clearly discernible that one of the chief reasons for 
the attitude of these Negro youths toward the church was 
due to the narrow ideas entertained by the church upon 
amusements. Some youths endeavored to set up their 
own standards as to what was right or wrong. This opinion 
was well summed up by a college student who stated, ‘*‘ My 
church has narrow views upon amusements, but their 
views do not mean anything to me, since I have my own 
ideas of what is right and wrong, and try to live in aec- 
cordance with them.’’ 

Since it has been shown that a majority of the Negro 
youth interviewed take issue with the stand of the church 
respecting amusements, the qfiestion logically follows 
whether the youths’ disapproval of the attitude of the 
church in this respect had altered their relationship to 
that institution. The consensus of opinion indicates that 
it does, for of the 48 who registered dissatisfaction with 
the church’s stand upon amusements only 17 expressed no 
change in attitude towards the church. On the other hand, 
a majority or 32 reported that the illiberality of the church 
in this respect has compelled them to manifest a different 
spirit towards it. It operated to drive some away from 
the church. As one student remarked, ‘‘ Believing that I 
am as good as any dogmatic church member, I stay away 
from most church services.”’ 

The hostile attitude toward amusements assumed by 
these churches also impelled the young people to partici- 
pate in these amusements in open defiance of them and 
also to set up arbitrary standards of right and wrong for 
themselves. This tendency was well illustrated by a young 
woman student who asserted that the pronouncements of 
the church respecting amusements affected her very 
slightly, for she disregarded the opinion of the church en- 
tirely in the matter. Another believed that she herself con- 
stituted the best judge of what was right or wrong. This 
attitude also caused youth to lose respect for the church, 
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for one student expressed his idea of the position of the 
church by stating that it (the church) was ‘‘real dumb’’ 
on these matters. 

A check-up of the opinions on this question indicates 
the possible necessity of a change of attitude by the Negrc 
church respecting amusements if it hopes to be strength- 
ened and invigorated by the freshness and intelligence of 
youth.® If the Negro church—the Episcopalian, Catholic 
and Presbyterian members excepted—persists in its illib- 
erality of views concerning amusements one of three 
consequences must follow: (1) either youth will acquiesce 
in the views of the church, which is highly improbable, or 
(2) youth will still adhere to the church but continue to 
defy its prohibitions in this respect, which would also 
lessen the dignity, authority, and discipline of the church, 
or (3) youth will forsake the church altogether, which 
would be calamitous not only for the church but for youth 
itself. 

Thus, it is evident that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the Negro church today is its task of liberalizing 
its antiquated outlook upon amusements, in order to pla- 
eate and hold this intelligent and all important element of 
strength within its bosom. The church can ill afford to 
lose youth, for youth is the church of today and tomorrow. 
Cognizant of this fact, then, the Negro church must exert 
every effort to retain this indispensable element within the 
influence of its authority. 





YoutuH’s BELier ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


As a whole, Negro youth is fairly orthodox and funda- 
mentalist in his conception of Christianity. Out of the 120 
who submitted 55 divers answers to this question, only 
one did not believe in ‘‘immortality,’’ and only one did not 
believe that Christianity, however ideal, provided the key 
to ‘‘after life.’’ On the other hand such answers as the 
belief that ‘‘Christ died upon the Cross,’’ ‘‘Life after 
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death,’’ ‘‘Belief in the redeeming qualities of Christian- 
ity’’ or ‘‘Faith in the Bible’’ were expressed typifying 
the fundamental trend of the religious beliefs of the Ne- 
gro youths. One conceived Christianity as ‘‘truth,’’ four 
as belief ‘‘in God,’’ another believed that religion was a 
personal affair, while eleven ‘‘just believed’’ in Chris- 
tianity. 

The largest single expression of opinions, however, em- 
bodied the belief in Christianity as a practical religion 
which might be applied to one’s daily needs. Hight con- 
sidered it an expression of brotherly love, while others 
believed it might be exemplified by ‘‘service,’’ or by an 
earnest effort ‘‘to live cleanly, harmoniously and helpfully 
here on earth.’’ 

In keeping with the scientific trend of secular education 
today, Negro youth is demanding more of the practical 
and less of the theoretical in religion. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find this idea expressed by several high school 
and college students. Another youth did not believe 
Christianity was large enough to comprehend all peoples. 
He based his conclusion upon the relative position of the 
white and black races in the world today and the unbroth- 
erly attitude existing between Christian peoples. In sum- 
ming up the opinion of youth regarding Christianity, it 
may be said that the Negro youth of the city of Baltimore 
is largely fundamentalist in its religious conceptions. The 
sole exception is the demand that Christianity be made 
more practical, and this desire is chiefly the consequence 
of youth’s liberal education. 


Stupy FOR THE MINISTRY 


Responding to the clamor that the dearth of competent 
pastors is due largely to the scarcity of youths who will 
prepare for the ministry, the investigator asked the ques- 
tion whether they intended to study for the pastorate. 
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Out of the 104 students who answered the question, only 
one was preparing to preach. The others gave various 
reasons for their failure to do so. Social restrictions, in- 
sufficient salary, dissatisfaction with the life of a minister, 
dislike for the ministry, and preference for other profes- 
sions were the chief reasons given. Eleven felt they were 
not ‘‘called’’ to preach, four believed they could render 
greater service elsewhere, one considered himself too radi- 
eal religiously, and thirteen who were females did not ap- 
prove of women as preachers. Twenty-seven had no desire 
to study for the ministry while twenty-six preferred other 
professions. Thus it can be readily seen from these opin- 
ions that the ministry may not be as desirable a profession 
from the point of view of the Negro youth of today in 
contrast to the situation obtaining a few decades ago, 
when the ministry represented the highest calling of the 
Negro youth of that time. 

A summary of the answers submitted by the 135 youths 
of Baltimore will show several results. The majority at- 
tended church regularly, including the preaching services. 
On the other hand, they manifest less active interest in 
the Sunday Schools and the special young people’s organi- 
zations. The majority attended a particular church chief- 
ly because of family ties. The majority disapproved of 
the prohibition and limitation of amusements by the 
church, and in most cases as a result manifested a change 
of attitude toward the church which bordered upon either 
neglect, defiance or indifference. The belief of the Negro 
youth of Baltimore concerning Christianity was, on the 
whole, orthodox with a growing demand for practical re- 
ligion—which was generally shared by some of their par- 
ents. The ministry as a career has fallen into disfavor 
among the young men. Only one student intended to 
study for the pastorate, the great bulk of the remainder 
preferring other professions. 
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II. Tue Town or Surrotk, NANSEMoND County 


The attitude of Negro youth in the town of Suffolk 
and its surrounding community will be of value as illus- 
trating any difference which may appear between the ur- 
ban and rural attitudes. The town of Suffolk, the county- 
seat of Nansemond County, is a picturesque and thriving 
community situated in the heart of the peanut-growing 
and truck farming section of Tidewater, Virginia. 
Ninety youths in the high school of Suffolk and the Nan- 
semond Institute, who came from the surrounding county, 
were interviewed and given a questionnaire for reply con- 
cerning their attitudes towards the church. These opin- 
ions are of interest when compared with those from Bal- 
timore, an urban community. 


CHuurcH ATTENDANCE 


Ninety-one per cent of the youths of Baltimore who 
were interviewed by the investigator stated that they at- 
tended church regularly. The youths of Suffolk showed 
a similar average in this respect, for 85 out of 90 said that 
they attended church regularly. Their average attendance 
was 93 per cent, three points higher than that of the Bal- 
timore youth. Practically the same number attended also 
the preaching services. 

The Negro youth of Suffolk attended the Sunday 
School and young people’s meetings, but not as regularly 
as they attended the preaching services. Out of 90 youths, 
two attended neither the Sunday School nor the young 
people’s meetings, and one attended the latter only upon in- 
frequent occasions. But the bulk of the youth, 81 or 90 
per cent, attended both the Sunday Schools and young 
people’s meetings regularly. 

Like the Negro youth of Baltimore, the young folks of 
Suffolk differed widely as to their reasons for attending 
their particular churches. Four considered it a duty; an- 
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other went because he liked the singing; one because the 
church was convenient; nine attended in order to receive 
religious inspiration; ten to serve God; nine because it 
was the church of their parents; and fourteen because of 
denominational reasons. The chief reason advanced was 
the enjoyment of the services of the particular church 
which the youths attended. Twenty-seven, or more than 
one-third, gave this reason. This is in striking contrast 
to Baltimore, where a similar number attended the church 
because it was the church of their parents. The church in 
the rural community seemed to have a more positive ap- 
peal for youth than the urban church. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD Sermons, Music AND CHURCH SERVICES 


As a rule, the Suffolk youth did not enjoy the sermons, 
but they are generally pleased with the music, and to a 
lesser extent with the services as a whole. Twenty-nine 
enjoyed the sermons, the music, and the services; fifteen 
enjoyed the music and the services, but only occasionally 
were pleased with the sermons. Seven enjoyed the serv- 
ices but not the music and the sermons; and twenty en- 
joyed the music but were displeased with the sermons 
and the services as a whole. On the other hand, three did 
not enjoy any part of the church services. Eleven re- 
turned no answer. The greatest complaint was directed 
against the sermons, for 49 out of 79 or 63 per cent of the 
youth, were displeased with them. The young people con- 
sidered them ‘‘too long,’’ ‘‘uninteresting,’’ and at times, 
‘*unintelligible.’’ Some felt that the pastors were insin- 
cere in many of the things which they preached. Others 
complained of the excess of ‘‘emotional preaching,’’ while 
still others felt that too much time was consumed with the 
reading of notices and other matters which were irrelevant 
to the sermon. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD AMUSEMENTS 


It is natural to expect that the Negro church of Suf- 
folk, dominated in the main by self-educated leaders, 
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would be conservative in its attitude toward amusements. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the data collected. Only 
one Negro minister of Suffolk approved of amusements 
and then only under proper supervision. The majority 
were decidedly hostile towards such diversion. So narrow 
was this conservatism of the church that at the High 
School, the instructress in music, a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, had been strictly forbid- 
den to teach ‘‘worldly’’ music to the students. The inves- 
tigator who attended several school programs there was 
treated to a varied assortment of hymn-singing, in which 
the students manifested little or no interest. 

Most of the youths interviewed stated that their 
churches disapproved of amusements. Only ten replied 
that their churches approved of them. <A vast majority, 
77, disapproved of the attitude of their churches in this 
respect. Twenty-five experienced no change in attitude 
toward the church because of this while 52 felt differently 
towards the church because of its narrow attitude upon 
amusements. In Baltimore, a bare majority of the college 
youths felt a change in attitude toward the church because 
of this reason, while in rural Suffolk about 71 per cent of 
the dissenters felt more or less aggrieved toward the 
church. The extreme illiberality, which refused to permit 
socials for the young people in the high school auditorium 
and which frowned down upon diversions generally, forced 
into hostility or indifference those persons who normally 
would have constituted the staunchest supporters of the 
church. 

BELIEF ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Negro youth of Suffolk was quite orthodox in his 
religious beliefs. Modernism had very little place in his 
theology. When asked what was their belief about Chris- 
tianity, three expressed it as ‘‘love’’ and eight construed 
Christianity as ‘‘upright living.’’ The largest singled 
definition, however, was ‘‘belief in Christ.’’ This reply 
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was returned by 37 persons. Closely following this notion 
came the idea expressed by twenty-one, who believed that 
Christianity was best exemplified by ‘‘deeds.’’ In other 
words, they reduced Christianity to a practical doctrine. 
Only one person expressed opinions antagonistic to reli- 
gion, by stating that Christianity was devised ‘‘to make 
one’s pleasures less.’’ On the whole, however, the Negro 
youth of Suffolk was overwhelmingly fundamentalist in its 
religious thinking. 

The majority, 55, believed that their views upon reli- 
gion harmonized with those of the church, while 35 be- 
lieved that their views differed in some degree. On the 
other hand, only 40 stated that their ideas were similar to 
those of their parents, while 50 believed they differed 
slightly. The religious beliefs of 35 coincided with the 
beliefs both of the church and of their parents. On the 
other hand, 35 differed in their religious beliefs from both 
church and parents. However, this divergence is more ap- 
parent than real for the answers were based chiefly upon 
such matters as amusements and regular church atten- 
dance. In the case of Baltimore, the religious beliefs of the 
youth harmonized more closely with the beliefs of their 
parents than with the church. The opposite was true in 
Suffolk, which would lead one to conclude that the church 
of Suffolk, fundamentalist as it was, must be just a step 
ahead of their parents. Without a doubt this may be the 
case in some instances. 


YoutH AND MInIstTRY 


The ministry appealed a trifle more to the youth of 
Suffolk than to the youth of Baltimore. Four youths from 
a smaller total number interviewed in Suffolk stated that 
they expected to study for the ministry as against one from 
a large number in Baltimore. The chief reasons given for 
the failure to prepare for the pastorate were the facts 
that these youths preferred other professions, and that 
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they did not feel ‘‘called’’ to preach. They still conceived 
of the ministry to some extent, as a God-ordained ‘‘call- 
ing’’ where the impetus must come from above as well as 
from within. 

The vast majority of girls stated that they would not 
marry a preacher because it would restrict their social 
activities. Two stated that they would marry a preacher 
if they loved him. Two others would do so only if the 
ministers were ‘‘modern’’ in beliefs. On the whole, it is 
safe to conclude that the young men of Suffolk did not 
favor the ministry as a vocation, neither did the young 
women desire ministers as husbands. 

Generally speaking, we found the youth of Suffolk be- 
longing to the same church as their parents. Such was to 
be expected in a rural section where tradition, to a great 
extent, ordered the lives of the people. Only 10 of the 
youths interviewed, attended churches different from those 
of their parents. The church of two of them was incon- 
veniently located. Six felt that their opinions differed from 
their parents to such a degree that it was better for them 
to attend separate churches. One did not care to go to his 
parents’ church, while the parents of one youth were mem- 
bers of no church at all. On the other hand, 80, or nearly 
90 per cent of the youth interviewed, attended the church 
of their parents. In Baltimore 83 per cent of the youth 
were found in the churches of their parents. 


SuMMARY 


The young people of Suffolk exceeded the youth of Bal- 
timore in church attendance. The figures are 93 per cent 
to 90 per cent. <A large majority attend the Sunday 
School and young people’s meetings in Suffolk princi- 
pally because they liked the services; and, being in a rural 
community there are few other places to go. In Baltimore 
the majority attended chiefly because they were attend- 
ing the churches of their parents. Suffolk youth as a major- 
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ity did not enjoy either the sermons, music, or services. 
As a whole, the Baltimore youth was better satisfied with 
these. The majority of the young people in Suffolk dis- 
approved of the attitude of the church toward amusements 
and their outlook toward the church was generally altered 
because of it. In this they agreed with the youth of Balti- 
more. The youth of Suffolk was mainly orthodox in its 
religious views. The same held true for the Baltimore 
youth. The views of the former agreed in the main, with 
the outlook of their parents. In Baltimore the reverse 
obtained. Neither the Suffolk nor the Baltimore young 
men desired the ministry as a profession. The young 
women of Suffolk did not desire ministers as husbands be- 
cause of the restrictions upon social things which such a 
union seemed to entail. Most of the Suffolk youth were 
found in the churches of their parents. The same was 
true in Baltimore. 

One the whole, the Negro youth constitutes the largest 
single enlightened group of the Negro race in these com- 
munities. This group has not yet embraced to an appre- 
ciable extent, the teachings of modernism. The Negro 
youth is still fundamentalist in beliefs. In his demand for 
a practical Christianity may be seen the first symptoms of 
a drift away from the old religious traditions. The illib- 
eral attitude of the Negro church upon amusements is 
still another factor which, if continued, may force the 
youth in these communities to adopt more and more liberal 
notions in order to justify its participation in these 
church-forbidden diversions. It remains for the Negro 
church to adjust its program in such a way that it may 
convert these young people into active workers in an in- 
stitution in which their intelligence and ideas are sorely 
needed. This holds as true for Baltimore as for Suffolk, 
that is, for urban and rural communities of which these 
are types. CuHarutes H. WeEsiLey 











TWO NEGRO MISSIONARIES TO THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS, JOHN MARRANT AND JOHN STEWART 


It was on an August afternoon, in Brooklyn, New York; 
the southern zephyrs were blowing calm and refreshing 
breezes over the home of a modest bibliophile. In the 
library, there were present Bishop Alexander Camphor of 
the A. M. E. Church, President Nathaniel Cassell of 
Liberia College in Monrovia, Liberia, Journalist John E. 
Bruce-Grit and Guarionex, the writer. At first, the con- 
versation dealt with education in the Republic of Liberia 
to which both of the noted persons had given years of 
faithful services. Bishop Camphor spoke along lines that 
were practical and philosophical, stressing the need of a 
good grammar education, explaining the field of his Li- 
berian activities and praising the good qualities of the 
natives of the hinterland. The future betterment in the 
internal affairs of Liberia and better understanding of her 
necessary needs led President Cassell to join in these dis- 
cussions. Bruce-Grit cast his reflective mind exploring 
from another angle, such as the men who had sailed over 
the seas to help in the work of giving prestige to the black 
man. These few thoughts were reminiscent of that mem- 
orable Sunday afternoon when we sat together to taste 
bread and salt. Since then, two of the four have gone over 
the horizon to bask in that sunset of reflective joy. 

They discussed the missionary labors of black men in 
lands where the spirit of missions had not blossomed abun- 
dantly its spirit to the people by spreading the seed of 
religion with the oil of joy. The cases of John Marrant 
and John Stewart were mentioned, both for having 
brought their spiritual influence to bear on the Indians of 
North America, right on the soil where they had been 
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born and reared in plain view of the cruelties and suffer- 
ings meted out to their African forbears. 

Many years ago while browsing in an old book shop, I 
ran across a booklet containing a narrative of the life of 
John Marrant of New York, giving an account of his con- 
version when only fourteen years of age. It bore the im- 
print of Leeds, 1810. I put it aside, thinking that sooner 
or later another copy might turn up somewhere giving 
further light on the subject. The next copy that came 
into my hands was the London edition of 1785, in which 
John Marrant was put down as a ‘‘black.’"* This bit of 
news made it interesting and put me on edge for a more 
painstaking investigation. The book related that the con- 
tents were taken down, arranged, corrected and published 
by the Reverend Mr. Aldridge. In the Gospel Magazine 
for April, 1837, there is also stated that the minister was 
related to Lady Ann Erskine, who had heard the remarks, 
when taken down, from the lips of Marrant himself. 

On June 15, 1775, there was born in New York City, 
no place specifically mentioned, a boy who was named 
John Marrant.? Many churches in the early days of the 
colony did teach the members of the congregation and 
children to read and write during the time of the so-called 
Negro Plot of 1740. It is singularly startling to know 
how the boy learned his first letters, for it was not until 
1785 that the New York Manumission Society commenced 
its benevolent undertaking for the education of the black 
people. The Reverend Mr. Aldridge, the biographer of 
Marrant, states he was taken by his mother when five years 
old to Saint Augustine where he was sent to school ‘‘and 
taught to read and spell.’’ While in his teens, from out- 
side the window of a church, he listened to Whitefield who 

*Rev. William Aldridge, A Narrative of the Lord’s Wonderful Dealings 
with John Marrant, a Black (now going to preach the Gospel in Nova Sco- 
tia) etc. (London, 1785), 4th edition, p. 40. 


*Gospel Magazine, April, 1837 (London, England). 
* Rev. W. Aldridge, op. cit., p. 7. 
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was preaching in Charleston, South Carolina, to a great 
mass of people on the text, ‘‘Prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel.’’* 

This is the same Whitefield, who in 1739, when travel- 
ling through the country under the English was much af- 
fected by what he had seen. His words are just as im- 
ressive today as when uttered. ‘‘Passing along I have 
viewed your plantations cleared and cultivated, many spa- 
cious houses built, and the owners of them faring sump- 
tuously. Every day, my blood has frequently almost run 
cold within me to consider how many of your slaves had 
neither convenient food to eat, nor proper raiment to put 
on. Notwithstanding most of the comfort you enjoy is 
solely owing to their indefatigable labors.’” 

From the lips of this missionary, Marrant received 
inspiration, devoted his life to holy orders and finally be- 
came converted as a soldier of the cross. He suffered 
many privations. By constant and patient study, however, 
he became an itinerant preacher among his people. An 
Indian hunter befriended this seeming outcast of the 
white man’s civilization and taught him to speak his In- 
dian language. This was the entering wedge that made 
him welcome to the Indian tribes around the state of New 
York. By diligence and patience he converted to Chris- 
tianity the King of the Cherokee nation and his daughter. 
On one occasion the King was riding into town with Gen- 
eral Clinton when he saw Marrant among the spectators. 
Knowing him very well, the King alighted from his horse 
and came towards him with joyful greetings.’ During the 
vear 1775, before the American colonials had emerged 
from their swaddling clothing to take up arms against the 


* Ibid., op. cit., p. 9. 

*Rev. John Gillies, Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, 
M.A., late Chaplain to the Right Honorable the Countess of Huntington, ete 
(New Haven, 1812.) 

*Rev. W. Aldridge, op. cit., p. 19. 

7 Ibid., p. 47. 
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mother country, John Marrant had carried the Gospel 
into the ranks of the Cherokees, Creeks, Catawar and 
Housaw Indians.* The remarkable fact is that apparently 
he is unknown to many generations as a Negro. 

We next find him, having cast his lot with the English, 
a sailor on board the Princess Amelia of eighty-four guns, 
in an engagement off Dogger Bank on the 5th of August, 
1781. Marrant relates part of the battle. ‘‘We had a 
great number killed and wounded, the deck was running 
with blood. Six men were killed and three wounded at 
the same gun with me. My head and face were covered 
with the blood and brains of the slain. I was wounded but 
did not fall till a quarter of an hour before the engagement 
ended and was happy during the whole of it.’’”® Six years 
and eleven months he served in the British services in- 
cluding his assignment on board the Scorpion, a sloop of 
war, and at the siege of Charles-Town. 

We lose track of our preacher until we run into his 
printed Journal from August 18, 1785 to March 16, 1790 
showing his pastoral charge and difficulties experienced in 
his new field of missionary activities..° He was ordained 
on May 15, 1785, in London, England, really six months 
before the Reverend Lemuel Haynes, whom many be- 
lieved to be the first ordained of the Negro race in North 
America. Dr. E. Stanley Jones, a famous missionary 
Evangelist and author, at a testimonial dinner by his 
hosts of admirers during the fall in New York a decade 
ago, said, ‘‘A Negro preacher to the American Indians 
laid the foundation of the missionary work of the Metho- 
dist Church.’’ As no name was given it might be possible 
the eminent divine had in mind John Stewart who con- 
verted the Wyandott Indians in Ohio sometime preceding 


* Tbid., p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 

* John Marrant, Journal of the Rev. John Marrant from Aug. 18, 1785, 
to March 16, 1790. (Printed for the author, London, 1788), p. 20. 
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1820. However, this was not so in point of fact. As the 
first Negro preacher of the Methodist persuasion, the 
credit will eventually be given to John Marrant, when the 
church is willing to investigate the matter and give this 
black man the credit due him for his wonderful achieve- 
ment. When Marrant was consecrated to the services of 
his Master, he said, ‘‘In that day I was full of the spirit 
of God, and felt a willingness to tell the world the love of 
God and Christ. I preached many sermons in Bath and 
Bristol which God was pleased to accompany with his 
divine power, to the conviction of souls, which afterwards 
proved their everlasting conversion and many precious 
souls in London experienced great blessing from my 
labors.’’? 

The right honorable Selina, the Countess of Hunting- 
ton, head of a sect of Calvinistic Methodists and who had 
entertained and befriended Phillis Wheatley, the African 
poetess of Boston, Massachusetts, was of great assistance 
to John Marrant. She helped him sail to Nova Scotia and 
aided him to minister from his chapel to the natives who 
looked with some semblance of curiosity at his ministra- 
tions; long before the arrival of the unfortunate Maroons 
of Jamaica, who had been penalized for their rebellious 
spirit by deportation to this desolate and friendless cold 
place to cool off. Many Negroes who had taken part in 
the revolutionary war and joined the English had been 
brought to this place to live and eke out an existence. 
They lived here until Granville Sharp, actuated by human- 
itarian feeling, caused the creation of the colony of Sierre 
Leone for their ultimate comfort. They now live among 
their own people.” 

The Reverend Mr. Marrant, fully panoplied with his 
induction into the ecclesiastical fold, left Gravesend on 


™ Ibid., p. 22. 
“C. B. Wadstrom, An Essay on Colonization particularly applied to the 
Western Coast of Africa (London, 1795), Part II, p. 28. 
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the ship, Peggy, for Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he landed 
safe and preached at every convenient time. Many were 
baptized and converted and brought within the fold dur- 
ing his pastorate. To the printed Journal mentioned, there 
is added two sermons; one preached at Ragged Island on 
December 27, 1787, and the other before African Lodge 
No. 459 on June 4, 1787.7 (This Lodge, subsequent to its 
institution in 1784, became the mother Lodge of all Negro 
Masonic bodies in America, bearing to this day the name 
of Prince Hall, the first grand master and founder.) The 
Journal was printed at London for the author and sold by 
J. Taylor and Company at the Royal Exchange, circa 1788. 
Among those noted on its pages who helped the missionary, 
was ‘‘Mr. Prince Hall at whose house I lodged, one of 
the most respectable characters in Boston-Town.’’ 

Mr. William H. Upton, a past grand master of the 
Free Masons for the state of Washington and a learned 
judge of the highest judiciary of his state, made an ex- 
haustive and authoritative investigation of the claims of 
Prince Hall, which was printed in the Transactions of 
the Ars Quatuor Coronati Lodge in volume xiii, number 
2076 for January, 1900." In the Prince Hall letter book 
under entry number 21, is a copy of a letter reporting to the 
Grand Lodge of England, R. Holt, deputy grand master, 
June 4, 1789. ‘‘Received into the Lodge since August, 
two members namely John Bean and John Marrant, a 
black minister from home but last from Brachtown, Nova 
Scotia.’’ There is also under entry number 27, Prince 
Hall, letter to Lady Huntington to ‘‘Convey his humble 
thanks for the labors of John Marrant and that he was 
made a member of African Lodge and Chaplain.’’® 

* John Marrant, (Brother Chaplain), A Sermon preached on the 24th 
day of June, 1789, being the Festival of St. John the Baptist, etc., at the 
Request of the R. W. Grand Master Prince Hall [1789] (Boston). 

“William H. Upton, Transactions of the Ars Coronati Lodge No. 2070, 


V. XIII, Jan., 1900, Prince Hall Letter Book, (London), p. 54. 
 Tbid., p. 55. 
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We have been unable to find the whereabouts of this 
remarkable preacher after delivering his famous sermon 
to the African Lodge. We have only seen a copy of an 
old edition that was presented to Historian Belknap from 
which two hundred copies were reprinted by the writer for 
distribution among friends.’® 

The opportunity to clarify the clouded waters seemed 
very pertinent at this time. The Reverend Mr. Marrant 
soon after serving his generation left for England once 
more. The reason why remains obscured. No one on this 
side has been able to find him or any extant material that 
could give any clue of his whereabouts. Aldridge’s narra- 
tive has been reprinted in various parts of Great Britain, 
but yet, had not Prince Hall’s letter book been critically 
examined by Upton, we would not have known that he wax 
made a Mason in African Lodge No. 459 and duly reported 
to the highest Masonic authority in London, England.” 
However, more ample corroboration came from a letter 
he sent to Countess Huntington, where his African descent 
is made known beyond any reasonable doubt. This gave 
the missing information needed to put Marrant in the class 
known as a Negro in America and to place his name 
higher in the annals of service like the Jesuits of old, who 
spread the seed of Christianity among the American In- 
dians before the birth of the American Republic.** 


PART II 


Old Virginia has given to America many remarkable 
sons, among them, the missionary, Lott Cary, who planted 
the seed of his church in Liberia, and J. Ashmun who re- 
corded with fragrance, tangible evidence of his worthi- 


* John Marrant, Sermon (Reprinted for private circulation, edited by A. 
A. Schomburg, New York, 1920). 

* William H. Upton, In Transactions of the Ars Quatuor Coronati Lodge 
V. XII. Jan., 1900. 

* John Marrant, op. cit. 
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ness. But no less worthy of praise is the unique per- 
sonality of John Stewart, whom Mitchell observed at work 
while engaged in the pastoral duties of bringing men 
within the field of salvation. Mitchell published a small 
book for us to read concerning the unselfish labors in the 
vineyard of the Lord.?® The Reverend James B. Finley, 
in his ‘‘Wyandotte Mission at Upper Sandusky, Ohio”’ 
and in his autobiography has immortalized in words that 
in themselves are ‘‘sufficient unto the day’’ for the doubt- 
ful to pay deserving tribute to this unknown Negro.*! Had 
these men, Marrant and Stewart been brought up and 
reared in another branch of the Christian Church, they 
would be remembered for their devotion to the spirit that 
actuated them to persevere in their self appointed vocation. 
Facing arduous perils dealing with wild Indians, they had 
steadfast faith in future uncertainty and courage to face 
adverse circumstances, danger and misery. Those savage 
Indians looked at the pale faced missionaries as evil 
bearers and despoilers of their inheritance. These two 
Negroes came to the lands of the Indians with the same 
hopes and expectations that Livingstone carried in his 
journeys to Africa, with empty hands but abiding faith. 
The whites point to the work of Livingstone in the propa- 
gation of the spirit of Christian doctrines among the so- 
called savages as a splendid undertaking.” Hereafter, we 
can point to similar work in America by two Negroes and 
use them in comparative analysis with others to stimulate 


RR. R. Gurley, Life of Jehudi Ashmun with Sketch of the Life of Rev. 
Lott Cary (Washington, D. C., 1835), Appendix, pp. 147-160. 

Joseph Mitchell, The Missionary Pioneer or a brief Memoir of the 
Life, Labours and Death of John Steward, [Man of Colour] Founder, wader 
God of the Mission among the Wyandotts at Upper Sandusky, Ohio (N. Y., 
1827). 

“= James B. Finley, History of the Wyandotts Mission at Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1840), p. 233. 

“David Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, 
ete. (London, 1857), p. 681. 
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our generation and point out the worthiness of our own 
in the uplift of the masses. 

John Stewart worked his way up the Ohio River among 
the Wyandottes who were then represented as the most 
abandoned and vicious tribe, having sunk in the most de- 
grading vices such as drunkenness, lewdness and gambling, 
until many of them became the most debauched and worth- 
less of their race. This is the condition they had reverted 
to after the tenure of apprenticeship in religion they had 
received at the hands of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
who had pastored among them. 

It was left for an unlearned missionary, John Stewart, 
a colored man, free born, of no schooling, of the Baptist 
persuasion to bring anew to these people the word of God. 
He was born in Powhatan County, Virginia. Like Mar- 
rant, it is related that one evening, passing along a build- 
ing he heard in a house, the voices of singing and prayer. 
It was a prayer meeting. He drew near and after strug- 
gling with his mind and soul ventured in and made known 
his state. It was the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Marietta, Ohio. Thus armed with the cross and the hymn 
book, Stewart directed his steps to new fields in the un- 
known country beyond, some one directed him to a colored 
man named Jonathan Pointer, who was enslaved by the 
Indians at the time he was a boy. He asked questions, 
and Pointer said ‘‘it was a great folly for him, a poor 
colored man, to pretend to turn these Indians from ther 
old religion to a new one; for many great and learned 
white men had been there before him, and used all their 
power, but could accomplish nothing, and he could not ex- 
pect them to listen to him.’’* Stewart persisted in his 
seemingly wasted efforts, noticing the small headway he 
was making in his labor of love for the Master. 

The Reverend Moses Crum at Urbana, Ohio, sometime 
during March, 1819, licensed him to preach. Years later 
when this elder heard of the wonderful results obtained 


* Joseph Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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by Stewart he said, ‘‘No other official act of my ministry 
gives me greater satisfaction than to have been the hon- 
ored instrument of licensing the first missionary to those 
poor benighted aboriginals of our favored country. The 
Lord seeth not as a man seeth, nor are his thoughts as our 
thoughts that, instead of sending some of our honorable 
literary ministers, He should fix upon a poor unlettered 
colored exhorter and send him to commence the great 
work; opening a great and effectual door of faith to our 
poor heathens.’”** The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
very much impressed by the report of its agents and saw 
fit to take over the work begun by Stewart on August 7, 
1819. 


Stewart wrote a letter to agent William Walker on 
May 25, 1817, in which he said, ‘‘I have taken the liberty 
of enclosing to your care the within written address di- 
rected to the Wyandotte nation for their information and 
edification.’” This famous document advised them to ad- 
here to the Christian faith and to follow in the precepts 
and practice of good morals, that will lead to eternal 
salvation.” 

We are indebted to another hand for the following re- 
marks, which are deserving tribute to the character and 
personality of Stewart. ‘‘Five years before 1819, an un- 
educated mulatto, who inspired by a sense of religious 
duty, had wandered from place to place in search of some 
people who were without religious instruction, arrived at 
one of the Wyandotte villages during the celebration of 
some of their pagan rites. After the subsidence of the 
hideous clamor, he struck up one of the simple and touch- 
ing melodies of the Methodist Church in his powerful and 
rich tones. It struck the savage ears of his Indian au- 
dience and gave an influence that in a year or two he had 


* James B. Finley, Life among the Indians, or Personal Reminiscences 
and Historical Incidents, etc. (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1859), p. 261. 


* Joseph Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 55-63; James B. Finley, op. cit., pp. 86-92. 
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changed the whole aboriginal structure of their social and 
religious life.’’** 

From that most abandoned and debauched medley of 
white and Indian vices which a frontier tribe adopts, the 
community became an almost civilized and Christian one. 
For five years this African apostle struggled and wrought 
alone, until the Methodist authorities recognized his labors 
and assumed their jurisdiction. 

The fiercest vindictiveness of the revengeful pagans 
melted before the mild zeal and pure life of the fervent 
missionary. It was not until 1820 that the attention of the 
Methodist Church authorities was attracted to the wonder- 
ful labors of this black apostle, and they then assumed 
jurisdiction over the Christian church organized by the 
descendant of African savages among American abor- 
igines. There are few if any generations of men, who 
may not envy the labors of this Negro missionary and his 
reward.’”*? 

This extraordinary man, whose labors are rivaled only 
by those of the early Jesuit missionaries, was a Negro 
born in Virginia about 1790, who in 1816 conceived that he 
was directed by divine authority to preach the Gospel to 
the Northern pagan Indians. 

The beautiful examples of a well spent life by two 
black apostles, John Marrant and John Stewart in the 
American missionary field among the Indians can be du- 
plicated in another sense by two Africans educated in the 
home of their birthplace, Granada, Spain, sometime during 
the end of the Moorish dominion and before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Cristobal de Meneses was the 
Negro trained by Spanish Roman Catholics for holy or- 
ders. He belonged to the Dominican order of the Church. 
Leo Africanus was the other, having been trained in 
Granada for the ministry with the specific purpose to con- 
vert and bring within the fold people of his own color, 

* Thomas W. Field, An Essay toward an Indian Bibliography, a Review 


of Finley’s History of the Wyandotts Mission (N. Y., 1873), p. 129. 
* Ibid., op. cit., p. 277. 
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race and faith.2* The royal orders were to Christianize 
the Moors of Granada and elsewhere in the dominions. 
Juan Latino, the first Negro to graduate with the degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts from a European Univer- 
sity, was a teacher of Latin, Greek and Arabic at the 
school attached to the Cathedral of Granada.*** These men 
were befriended by Don Juan de Austria, after having 
defeated the Turks at the Battle of Lepanto. Juan La- 
tino was the Latin poet whose epigrammatic verses were 
used to adorn the triumphal arches erected in Granada. 
These poems can be seen in his famous book printed in 
Granatae, 1575.” It is recorded that Meneses and Latino 
were often seen at the table of this great Prince because 
of their learning and agreeable witticisms.* 

Leo Africanus wandered through the interior of Africa 
and gave us in Terras Nigritarum the first extant explora- 
tion and travel of the Northern and interior of Africa.* 
He was captured and subsequently retrieved by Pope Leo 
to whom he presented the Latin version of his work when 
at Rome. Cristobal de Meneses has been lost within the 
folds of his brotherhood. We hope that some casual fellow 
can devote time to salvage his experiences for us to place 
him among those worthy and unselfish missionaries, who 
spread the gospel in Africa like Marrant and Stewart in 
North America (lifting the beacon of light in our hand to 
see Francisco Luna y Victoria, who not only did carry 
the Gospel to the Indians but erected a Cathedral in Pan- 
ama and planted the light of the Church on the highest 
peaks of the Andean mountains). 


135th Street Branch Library, 
New York City 


* James B. Finley, op. cit., pp. 379-80. 

™* Francisco Bermudez Pedraza, Antiguedad y Excelencias de Granada 
(Madrid, 1608), Ch. xxxiii, p. 138. 

* Juan Latino, Ad Catholicum, etc. (Granada, 1573). 

*” Antonio Marin Ocete, El Negro Juan Latino, Ensayo biogrdfico y ori- 
tico (Granada, 1925), p. 30. 

"Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, etc. (Hakluyt 
Society, London), 3 vols., V. 1, p. iii. 


ArTHUR A. SCHOMBURG 
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This address made available by the writer of the pre- 
ceding article serves in connection therewith to clarify 
other matters with respect to John Marrant and his co- 
workers of the early part of the nineteenth century, and 
at the same time it further elucidates problems and ques- 
tions set forth in the documents which follow. While 
concerned primarily with fraternal and religious matters, 
the Negroes of that day herein mentioned appear as the 
leading actors in their sphere and therefore reflect to a 
great extent the status of their most advanced people. 


THE ADDRESS, BY JOHN STEWART 
“My dear and beloved Friends: 


I, your brother traveller to eternity, by the grace and mercy 
of God, am blessed with this opportunity of writing to you; 
although I be far distant from you in body, yet my mind is oft 
times upon you. I pray you to be watchful that the enemy of 
souls do not ensnare you; pray to the Lord both day and night 
with a sincere heart, and he will uphold you in all your trials 
and troubles. The words that I shall take as a standard to try 
to encourage you from, may be found in the 5th chapter of 
Matthew, 6th verse, ‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ These words were 
spoken by our Saviour Jesus Christ, and they are firm and 
sure; for his words are more firm than the heavens or the earth. 
Likewise the promise appears to be permanent it does not say 
it may be, or perhaps, so as to leave it doubtful; but, ‘they shall 
be filled.’ This man, Jesus Christ, spake like one who pos- 
sessed power to fill and satisfy the hungering soul, and we have 
no reason to dispute his ability to do so; knowing that he made 
all things that are made, and made man for his service, then 
we are bound to believe that he is a Being of all power, able 
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to fulfill all his promises to all mankind. Though he made us 
for his service we have all gone astray into the forbidden paths 
of sin and folly; therefore the promise appears to be held out 
to a particular class of people, who, happy are they, if they 
find themselves in this hungering and thirsting after the right- 
eousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. In the first place, my friends, 
I shall endeavour to shew you who it is that this gracious 
promise is made to, or how it is that we have a right to this 
promise; according to the light the Lord has given me, it is 
not him that is living in open rebellion against God, and going 
contrary to his commands—that closes his eyes against the 
light—that is barring the door of his heart against the strivings 
of the blessed Spirit, that is continually admonishing him to 
forsake the ways of sin, and turn and seek the salvation of his 
soul; it is that man or woman who has ealled upon that God 
that hears sinners pray, and who will have merey upon such as 
will call upon him with sincerity of heart, really desiring to re- 
ceive and believing that he is able to give you. The Lord by 
his goodness will begin to take off the veil that the enemy has 
veiled you with, then you begin to see how thou hast strayed 
from the right way, this causes the sinner to be more and more 
engaged; this good and great Saviour, who sees and knows the 
secrets of every heart, seeing the poor soul willing to forsake 
the service of the devil, moves nearer and nearer to the sinner, 
his glorious light shines into his heart, he gives him to see the 
pool of crime that he has committed against the Blessed Saviour 
who hung on the tree for the sins of the world; this makes him 
mourn and grieve over his sins, and ealling on the mighty 
Saviour, as his last, his best refuge, for help; find that there is 
no help in and of himself, seeing that all he has done is noth- 
ing, this causes the soul to try to make his last prayer, crying 
‘Lord, save, or I perish’; thou wouldst be just in sending me to 
destruction, but Lord save, for Christ’s sake; Lord, I have done 
all I ean do, take me, do thy will with me, for thou knowest 
better what to do with me than I ean desire. This blessed Sa- 
viour shews his face with ten thousand smiles—lays his hand 
to the work—breaks the snares of sin—unlooses him from the 
fetters and chains of unbelief—sets the soul at liberty—puts a 
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new song in his mouth—makes the soul rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory; it is then he desires to go to his 
friend who has done so much for him, and leave this trouble- 
some world; but the soul has to stay until it has done its duty 
on earth, which will not be long. After a few more rolling 
suns of this life, the tempter begins to tempt him; the world, 
the flesh and the devil all unite, the poor soul begins to mourn 
and grieve, because he cannot do as he would wish; when he 
would do good, evil is present; then it is the soul begins to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. My friends, be glad and 
rejoice in the Lord, for this promise is to you and to all man- 
kind; yes, they shall be filled with water issuing from the throne 
of God. O, my friends, pray to God to give you a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness! seek for it and you shall find 
it, for you shall reap in due season if you faint not. If you 
persevere in the way of well doing, you will find in your path 
clusters of sweet fruits, that will satisfy your hungering souls, 
and being faithful to your Lord’s commands, when you have 
made your way through much tribulation, and lie down on your 
dying bed, you will be filled with the glorious prospect of the 
reward that awaits you; guardian angels wait around your bed, 
to bear your soul away to those bright worlds of everlasting 
day, where the friend of poor sinners reigns. This fills the soul 
with the sweets of love divine, this methinks, will make the dy- 
ing bed of the man or woman, ‘soft as downy pillows are.’ 
Therefore, my friends, if you hold out faithful, you will have 
part in the first resurrection; then it will be that you will see 
your Lord and master face to face; then it will be that you will 
hear that blessed sentence ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.’ Then shall you sit down with the people of God in that 
kingdom, where your Saviour with his soft hand will wipe all 
tears from your eyes. There you shall see and be with him, 
and praise him to all eternity. Having, after a broken and im- 
perfect manner, my friends, shewn you the characters of those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, I shall endeavour to 
say a few words to that class of people, who I, in the foregoing 
part of my discourse said, had no part in the promise. A few 
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words of consolation to the sinner; that is, the Lord is willing 
to save all who will call upon him with a sincere heart, at the 
same time having determined to forsake all sin, and to seek the 
salvation of their souls. Now, my friends, you who have been 
at war against this great friend of sinners, now turn, for be- 
hold now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 
Take into consideration, realize how long the Lord has spared 
your lives, and all this time you have been resisting his holy 
and blessed Spirit—this Spirit the Lord has sent to warn you, 
and entreat you to turn to the Lord; But oh! my friends, how 
often have you thrusted that good spirit away, and forced it to 
depart from you! Let me inform you, if you continue to resist 
this good spirit, it will after a while leave you, never more to 
return; for God hath said, ‘my spirit shall not always strive 
with man.’ Therefore, my friends, though you have caused the 
spirit to go away grieved, now begin to encourage and attend 
to its admonitions; he that receives it and obeys its directions, 
receives Christ, and at the same time receives God the Father. 
My friends, if you will not adhere to the Lord’s Spirit, neither 
to the entreaties of your friend, the time draws on when you 
will wish you had spent this glorious opportunity the Lord has 
given you, in preparing to meet Him who is to judge the world. 
Then it will be you will have to hear and abide by that dread- 
ful sentence ‘Depart ye cursed—ye workers of iniquity, for I 
never knew you.’ Oh! my friends, consider you must go into 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels, where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. Some of you may put off this 
and think it is a long time yet before it comes to pass; but con- 
sider, if the Lord does not call you by judgment, death is al- 
ways near, and he taking off our friends both on our right and 
on our left hands. Ah! we must all, sooner or later, be called 
to lie on a sick bed, when no physician ean effect a cure, when 
death—ecold and dreary death will lay hold on us; then will 
we have a view of awful eternity, and if unprepared, horror will 
seize upon the soul, while our friends wait around our bed, to 
see us bid the world adieu. Oh! what anguish will tear the soul 
of the sinner. What bitter lamentations will then be made for 
mis-spent opportunities, slighted mercies! O! that I had spent 
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my time more to the Lord! Then you will say, farewell my 
friends, I have got to go, for devils are waiting round my bed, 
to drag my soul away to hell. Then will you remember how 
often you grieved the good Spirit of the Lord, how often you 
drove it from you, but too late, you must go to endure the hor- 
rors of everlasting burnings. Then, my friends, accept of my 
feeble advice; bear constantly in mind the necessity of obtain- 
ing this blessed promise, and ever let your hearts and conduct 
be guided by the directions of that blessed Saviour who died 
for you, that you might live. You who have set out in the 
way of well doing, be faithful unto death, and you will be con- 
veyed by angels to Abraham’s bosom, and there meet the sweet 
salutation, of ‘well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ And may God bless you and keep 
you in the path of righteousness, until he shall see fit to close 
youre eyes in death. Now may the blessing, &e.! 


JOHN STEWART” 


* Missionary Pioneer. Pp. 55-63. (New York: J. C. Totten, 1827.) 




















DOCUMENTS RELATING TO NEGRO MASONRY IN 
AMERICA 


Any documents concerning the early activities of col- 
ored men in America, approximately one hundred and 
fifty years in age, must be of peculiar interest to the his- 
torian. When these writings come largely from the hands 
of colored men they have added uniqueness; and when 
they relate to the first organization, national in scope, 
which the negro developed here, their value is correspond- 
ingly enhanced. Further, these documents give interest- 
ing glimpses on the free Negro in colonial America, his 
occupations, his efforts toward education, his opposition 
to slavery, his relation to the church, and contacts with 
a dominant group. 

The establishment of freemasonry among colored men 
in America focuses about Prince Hall, a very remarkable 
man to whom history has not as yet assigned an appro- 
priate place on its roll. He was easily the most distin- 
guished Negro of his day, one of the first abolitionists, a 
champion of the rights of his submerged group, a spiritual 
radical, and a capable, versatile, and unselfish leader. Hall 
came to Boston from the West Indies in 1765 as a boy or 
a very young man. He soon appears as a man of some 
prominence, being a property owner and a voter; later as 
a Methodist minister with a charge in Cambridge; and 
also as a soldier in the patriot army. 

The originals of most of the material set forth or de- 
scribed herein are still in existence and in the possession 
of Prince Hall Grand Lodge Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Boston. The most interesting manuscript is Prince 
Hall’s Letter Book found in 1899. It is a record of his 
sermons and correspondence from 1782 to 1806. With this 
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material are some of the early minutes or memoranda of 
the first lodges in Boston and Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately the custodians of this valuable data 
have never published the full text of the entire collection; 
hence only a digest can be given of some of the writings. 
The spelling is frequently crude and phonetic, and punc- 
tuation and capitalization are defective, as Prince Hall 
was largely self-educated. These oddities are not generally 
retained herein. Faded writing and damage to the paper 
require occasional substitutions for illegible words. A run- 
ning comment is necessary to connect the several docu- 
ments, and to make them intelligible to the reader. 

On March 6, 1775, Prince Hall and fourteen other free 
colored men were made masons in an army lodge attached 
to a British regiment stationed in Boston. The minute of 
this transaction reads: 


“March 6, 1775 by Master Batt were made these masons: 
Prince Hall, Cyrus Jonbus ete” 


This incident is further confirmed by Jacob Norton in his 
Early History of Masonry in Massachusetts. 

The British army evacuated Boston about a year after 
the initiation but the army lodge left with their colored 
fraters a license or permit to meet as a lodge in accord- 
ance with a masonic usage of that day, and under this the 
first lodge was formed. 


“One year later, according to a statement which I have in 
his own hand writing, he (Prince Hall) organized and opened, 
under dispensation granted by this British travelling lodge, the 
first lodge of colored men in America.” 


The foregoing is an extract from the address of John V. 
DeGrasse, P. G. M., in 1858. Its direct reference to Prince 
Hall’s letter gives it evidential value. 

On Friday, December 27, 1782, the lodge observed the 
Feast of St. John. Draper and Folsom, publishers, print- 
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ed an account of the celebration and either ignorantly or 
facetiously referred to the lodge as ‘‘St. Blacks’’ Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons. Prince Hall replied to this 
December 31st. 


“Mr. Willis: 

‘‘Sir: Observing a sketch in Monday’s paper painted by Mess. 
Draper and Folsom, relative to the celebration of the feast of 
St. John the Evangelist by the African Lodge, the Master of 
said Lodge being possessed of a charitable disposition to all 
mankind, does therefore hope the publisher of the said sketch 
meant to give a candid description of the procession &c. There- 
fore with due submission to the public, our title is not St. 
Black’s Lodge; neither do we aspire after high titles. But our 
only desire is that the Great Architect of the Universe would 
diffuse in our hearts the true spirit of Masonry, which is love 
to God and universal love to all mankind. These I humbly 
conceive to be the two grand pillars of Masonry. Instead of a 
splendid entertainment, we had an agreeable one in brotherly 
love. 

“With humble submission to the above publishers and the 
public, I beg leave to subscribe myself, your humble servant 

Prince Hall 
Master of African Lodge No. 1 
Dedicated to St. John.” 


This evidences the existence of the lodge under the 
license above noted. The army lodge permit was only in- 
tended for use until a full warrant could be secured from 
the Grand Lodge in London. The Revolutionary War de- 
layed this application until 1874. 


Mr. Moody. 

MOST WOSHIPFUL SIR: Permit me to Return you my 
Brotherly Love and Gratitude for your kindness to my Breth- 
eren when in a strange land. When in time of need you stood 
their friend and Brother (as they inform me) and as much as 
you have done it to them I take it as done to me, for which I 
now Beg leave to return you, the Wardens and Rest of the 
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Bretheren of your Lodge my hearty thanks. I hope you will 
forgive whatsoever you may have seen amiss in them. 

Dear Brother, we hope that you will not receive no Brother 
of our Lodge without his warrant, and signed in manner and 
form as B. ’Reed. 

Dear Brother I would inform you that this Lodge hath been 
founded almost eight years and we have had only a Permit to 
Walk on St. John’s Day and to Bury our Dead in manner and 
form. We have had no opportunity to apply for a Warrant 
before now, though we have been importuned to send to France 
for one, yet we thought it best to send to the Fountain from 
whence we received the Light for a Warrant: and now Dear 
Br. we must make you our advocate at the Grand Lodge, hop- 
ing you will be so good (in our name and stead) to Lay this 
before the Royal Grand Master and the Grand Wardens and 
the rest of the Grand Lodge; who we hope will not deny us nor 
treat us Beneath the rest of our fellowmen, although Poor yet 
Sincere Bretheren of the Craft. After wishing you all happi- 
ness here and hereafter, I beg leave to subscribe myself your 
loving Friend and Brother. 

Prinee Hall 
Boston, Mareh 2, 1784 


This further substantiates the organization and existence 
of the first lodge. William Moody was Master of a lodge in 
London, and Hall requested him to present the applica- 
tion to the Grand Lodge. 

This letter is signed ‘‘Prince Hall’’ and is the version 
of the application generally accepted. However, Dr. H. L. 
Harris in his Masonic Text Book presents the following 
verbatim copy from the archives in London. 


‘“Wm. M. Moody, 
Most W. Master. 

Permit me to return you my hearty thanks for your brotherly 
courtesy to my Brothers Reed and Mene, when in a strange land 
and in a time of need, you was so good is to receive them as broth- 
ers, and to treat them so cordially is they informed me you did. 
What you have done to them I luck upon as done to me and the 
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whole of us, for which I give you many thanks, and likewise to 
all the lodge. I hope they behaved themselves as men and as 
masons with you: if not I would be glad if you would be so good 
as to let me know of it and they shall Be Dealt with accordingly 
Dear Br. I would inform you that this Lodge Hath been 
founded almost this Eight years and had no Warrant yet But 
only a Permet from Grand Master Row to work on St Johns days 
and Bury our dead in forme, which we would injoy. We have 
had no opportunity tell now of applieing for a Warrant though 
we were prested upon to send to France for one but we refused 
for reasons best Known to ourselves. We now apply to the Foun- 
tain from whom we receiveed light for this favor, and Dear Sir I 
must beg you to be our advocate for us by sending this our re- 
quest to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Grand 
Master and to the Right Honorable Earl of Effingham acting 
Grand Master, the Deputy Grand Master and Grand Wardens and 
the rest of the Bretheren of the Grand Lodge that they would 
graciously be pleased to grant us a Charter to hold this Lodge 
as long as we behave up to the spirit of the Constitution. 

This our humble Petetion we hope His Highness and the rest 
of the Grand Lodge will graciously be pleased to grant us there. 

Though poor yet sincere brethren of the craft, and therefor in 
duty bound, ever to pray, I beg leave to subscribe myself. 

Your loving Friend and Brother, 
PRINCE HALL. 
Master of the African Lodge, No. 1. 


June 30th, 1784; in the year of Masonry 5784. 
In the name of the holle Lodge.’’ 





C. Underwood, Secretary. 


The two letters are dated nearly four months apart and 
while similar in content yet they are not duplicates. It is 
possible that Brother Moody did not consider the letter of 
March 2nd sufficient and requested a more formal applica- 
tion. The difference in dates would just about fit this con- 
jecture, and the more formal attestation together with 
Hall’s designation of it as ‘‘our humble Petition’’ points 
to the Harris version as the one on which the Grand Lodge 
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acted. Moreover, under date of June 21, 1785 Moody 
wrote that he obtained the charter ‘‘in consequence of a 
letter from the above mentioned lodge, signed by the then 
Master Prince Hall, and the rest of the officers.’’ The 
second application also refers to a second permit from 
Grand Master Rowe (John Rowe, Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter in Boston) which has considerable masonic interest 
and significance. The warrant was granted September 29, 
1784. 

Now follows a series of letters explanatory of the delay 
in delivering the charter which did not arrive in Boston 
until April 29, 1787. The Grand Lodge fees were 5% 
guineas. Hall had intrusted to William Gregory, a mem- 
ber of African Lodge then in London, the duty of procur- 
ing the charter. Prince Spooner, also a member of Afri- 
can Lodge, wrote Hall from London April 8, 1785, stating 
that the charter was still in the Grand Secretary’s office. 

‘‘Brother Gregory hath been for the charter of our 
LLodge’’ but had failed to procure it. Spooner added ‘‘it 
will be a discredit to us’’ if the fees are not paid. 

In June 1785 Hall wrote Spooner expressing regret for 
Gregory’s neglect. He would have sent the money sooner 
if advised : 


‘*But as I knew there were on the spot three brothers, I had 
not the least thought but that they would have paid for it.’’ 


He sent £6-0-8 by Mr. Hartfield, a ship’s steward, which 
with Spooner’s pro-rata, would meet the charges. But 
Hartfield failed to deliver the money intrusted, and under 
date of June 2, 1785, Moody wrote a rather pressing letter 
demanding that Hall take up the charter before November. 
This letter was delivered to Hall by Capt. Washington, a 
well known sailing master of Boston. The letter in part 
says: 

‘‘In accordance with your petition I have obtained the Con- 
stitution from the Grand Lodge, and from time to time have 
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solicited Brother Gregory, your representative to take it from the 
Grand Secretary, but he has always failed to do so.”’ 


Hall was very much disturbed by the tone of this letter 
as well as its contents. He replied promptly, August 12, 
1785, thanking Moody for his kindness and explaining that 
Gregory had neglected a duty which he had promised to 
discharge. Hall did not know of this until he received 
Prince Spooner’s letter: 


‘Immediately I called the Lodge together and collected twenty 
dollars and (as) Captain Seott was to sail soon, I had not time to 
get but a few together and (was) obliged to send only with 
order for our Brother Spooner to pay whatever more might be 
due to the Secretary.’’ 





Hall asks Moody to send the warrant and he will remit if 
Hartfield does not pay. The letter is signed. 
‘‘Prince Hall 
Master of the African Lodge at the 
Golden Fleece in Water Street, Boston.’’ 
But Spooner left London before Captain Scott arrived. 
In 1868 Lewis Hayden, Grand Master of Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge, in a St. John’s day address, read a letter 
of the same date and tenor. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 12, 1785. 
Mr. William Moody : 

Right Worshipful Sir,—I received yours of the 21 of June, 
through the politeness of Capt. Washington, in which you inform 
me that you have got the Constitution from the Grand Lodge of 
England in accordance with my letter in behalf of the African 
Lodge, for which kindness receive our gratitude. We are sorry 
that our brother, Gregory, when in London, and after you had so 
often pressed him to do his duty, failed to take the Charter from 
the Grand Secretary. By Capt. Scott I forward you and order, 
and you will oblige me by transmitting the document through him. 

Wishing prosperity to you and the Lodge, 

T am your affectionate Brother, 
PRINCE HALL 
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These two letters can only be reconciled on the theory of a 
mistake in dates which is quite possible. 

Hall on September 22, 1785 wrote a gracious though 
rather flowery letter of thanks to H. R. H. Henry Freder- 
ick, Duke of Cumberland, Grand Master. 


Boston, September 22nd, 1785. 


May it please your Royal Highness to Permit us your Humble 
Brethren of the African Lodge to Return your Royal Highness 
the Wardens and the Brethren of the Grand Lodge under your 
Royal Highness charge, our Humble Thankes for your goodness 
to us in Granting us a charter from your Venerable and Honor- 
able Lodge. For which we Pray Almight God ever to Bless and 
Preserve till time shall be no more; and from time to time Grant 
your Royal Highness and that noable Society that you may always 
mentioned that Blessed Spirit of our ever Blessed Grand Master 
Jesus Christ who though He styles Himself King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, yet He is not ashamed to call the true member of 
His Fraternity His Beloved Brethren and such a condescending 
spirit as this your Royal Highness with the Grand Lodge has 
abundantly manefested in Honring us, your onworthi members 
of the craft with a Charter. this your Beneverlence to us will 
not only be receved by us with Love and grateud (gratitude) 
but will convence the Blind World that true Masonry hath some- 
thing in it Divine and Noble and Diffuses Universal love to all 
Mankind, And now may it Please your Royal Highness; we shall 
always make it our study to Keep ouer selves within the bounds 
and lemits of ouer Noble Constitution and under your Wise De- 
rection as ouer Parent Grand Lodge. We shall always cheerfully 
obay your Daretitions (directions) which you may from time to 
time be pleased to send us; I shall for my part as long as I shall 
have this Honour of filleing the chaear shall allways enDeaver to 
give thouse Lectteors as shall be most beneficile (beneficial) to 
there Light and Knowledge—&c. After whiching your Royal 
Highness and all your Elustres Familey all the Blessings of 
Prences hear Beow you may reign King and Priest in the world 
above, and may the Grand Lodge Keep such a lodge here below 
that they keep a everlasting abod for ever more; is the earnest 
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whech and prayer of your Humble and obedent Servant and 
Brother. 
PRINCE HALL 


An unexplained delay of over a year occurs, and then 
on December 17, 1786 Hall writes Moody a letter, the full 
text of which is not available, but which says that Captain 
Scott will advance the money intrusted to his steward, 
Hartfield nearly two years ago. Moody is requested to 
explain the matter to Grand Lodge. Under date of 
23rd, 1786 Moody replies to Hall’s letter of August 12, 
1785 in a much more moderate tone, and with a possible 
suggestion of humor. 





‘‘T received your kind letter and am much obliged to you for 
sending me that money; but I have not got it yet. The Last time 
I saw Mr. Hartfield I asked him if he saw any body belonging to 
us (masons) and he told me no. You desired me to ask Mrs. 
Hartfield to advance me some money, but she told me she had no 
orders to do it. I have sent you an almanac. My wife joins me 
in love to you.’’ 


The intimate tone of this letter and the reference to Mrs. 
Hartfield indicates the existence of other correspondence 
which has not been preserved. 

However, Captain Scott put an end to the elusiveness 
of the fee by calling in person at the Grand Secretary’s 
office and procuring the charter. 

March 10, 1787 Moody wrote Hall that the money was 
received and the charter taken by Scott. The Book of 
Constitutions accompanying each charter, usually in loose 
sheet form, was bound by Moody as a personal gift to the 
lodge. 


‘Received 28 February 1787, of Captain James Scott, five 
pounds, fifteen shillings and six pence, being the fee on the War- 
rant of Constitution of African Lodge at Boston, for the Grand 
Lodge of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons. 
£5, 15s, 6d Whm. White, Grand Secretary.’’ 
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Captain Scott, brother-in-law of John Hancock, delivered 
the charter to Hall on April 29, 1787. 


The Columbian Centinel—May 2, 1787 
** African Lodge, Boston, May 2, 1787. 

‘*By Captain Scott, from London, came the charter, ete., which 
his Royal Highness, the Duke of Cumberland, and the Grand 
Lodge have been graciously pleased to grant the African Lodge 
in Boston. As the brethren have a desire to acknowledge all 
favors shown them, they, in public manner, return particular 
thanks to a a certain member of the fraternity, who offered the 
so generous reward in this paper some time since, for the charter 
supposed to be lost; and to assure him, though they doubt of his 
friendship, that he has made them many good friends. 

‘“PRINCE HALL.”’’ 


This news item was designed to set at rest persistent 
rumors to the effect that the charter had never been 
granted or that it had been lost or stolen. The reward 
offered shows that someone believed it had been lost. The 
literature of American masonry demonstrates that these 
unfounded rumors were given credence for over a century. 
Some have thought Hall’s reference to the gracious mem- 
ber of the fraternity was tinged with sarcasm. 


THE CHARTER 


To all and every our right Worshipful and loving Brethren, we, 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Effingham, Lord Howard, &e, &e, 

&e, Acting Grand Master, under the authority of His Royal 

Highness, Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, &e, &e, &e, 

Grand Master of the Most Ancient and Honorable Society of 

Free and Accepted Masons, send greetings: 

“KNOW YE THAT WE, at the humble petition of our right 
trusty and well beloved Brethren, PRINCE HALL, BOSTON 
SMITH, THOMAS SANDERSON, and several other Brethren. 
residing in Boston, New England, in North America, do hereby 
constitute the said Brethren into a regular LODGE OF FREE 
AND ACCEPTED MASONS, under the title or denomination of 
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the AFRICAN LODGE, to be opened in Boston, aforesaid, and 
do further, at their said petition, hereby appoint the said 
PRINCE HALL to be Master, BOSTON SMITH, Senior Warden, 
and THOMAS SANDERSON, Junior Warden, for the opening of 
the said LODGE, and for such further time only as shall be 
thought proper by the brethren thereof, it being our will that 
this our appointment of the above officers shall in no wise affect 
any future election of officers of the LODGE, but that such elec- 
tions shall be regulated agreeable to such by-laws of said LODGE, 
as shall be consistent with the general laws of the society, con- 
tained in the Book of Constitutions; and we hereby will require 
you, the said PRINCE HALL, to take especial care that all and 
every one of said Brethren are, or have been legally made Masons, 
and that they do observe, perform and keep all the rules and or- 
ders contained in the Book of Constitutions; and further, that you 
do from time to time, cause to be entered in a book kept for that 
purpose, an account of your proceedings as a LODGE, together 
with such rules, orders and regulations, as shall be made for the 
good government of the same; that in no wise you omit once in 
every year to send us, or our successors, Grand Master, or to Row- 
land Holt, Esq., our Deputy Grand Master, for the time being, an 
account in writing of your said proceedings, and copies of all 
such rules, orders and regulations, as shall be made as aforesaid, 
together with the list of the members of the LODGE, and such a 
sum of money as may suit the circumstances of the Lodge and 
reasonable be expected toward the Grand Charity. Moreover, we 
hereby will and require you, the said PRINCE HALL, as soon as 
conveniently may be, to send an account in writing, of what may 
be done by virtue of these presents. 


Given at London, under our hands and seal of Masonry, this 
29th day of September, A. L. 5784, A. D. 1784. 

‘‘By the GRAND MASTER’S command. 

Witness: WM. WHITE, G. S. 

(seal) R. HOLT, D. G. M.’’ 


African Lodge No. 459 was formally organized under the 
charter on May 6, 1787 with Prince Hall as Master. 
On May 17, 1787 Hall wrote to William White, Grand 
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Secretary, acknowledging the delivery of the charter to- 
gether with the receipt for fees. He explained Hartfield’s 
neglect and the loss of the money entrusted to him, prom- 
ised to send a copy of the by-laws of the lodge, and a ros. 
ter to the Grand Master. 


‘‘and by the grace of God I shall endeavor to fulfil all that is 
required of me in the charter, and as I shall make the constitution 
my guide, I hope we shall adorn our profession as masons.”’ 


On the same date a letter to Rowland Holt, Deputy Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of England reads in part: 


**T have sent you a copy of our by-laws, together with a list of 
the members of the Lodge. We shall always be willing to con- 
tribute so far as in us lies to that laudable custom among—masons 
from the foundation thereof.’’ 


This is an allusion to the Grand Charity Fund to which 
African Lodge made several contributions, probably the 
only American lodge to so do. These reports, lists, and 
contributions were enjoined by the terms of the warrant. 

On May 18, 1787 Hall acknowledged receipt of Moody’s 
letter of March 10, 1787 with expressions of grateful ap- 
preciation for the constitution, calendar, a book, possibly 
a monitor, and Moody’s fraternal interest, and 


‘‘Dear Brother, nothing could give me and the Lodge more 
pleasure than when we opened the constitution to find so grand a 
piece of true workmanship thereon, which we have shown to some 
Masters of other Lodges here, which all agree with us in giving 
praise to the workman thereof. But the contents, thereof and the 
precepts therein contained shall be our chief study and guide.’’ 


A bound book was an object worthy of exhibition in those 
days. The reference to Masters of other lodges indicates 
a rather friendly and sympathetic interest on the part of 
the white masons of Boston. They visited African Lodge 
frequently. 

On June 4, 1789 a report to the Grand Lodge shows 
that John Bean and Rev. John Marrant were admitted to 
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the lodge as members. This is the same Rev. Mr. Marrant 
who achieved fame as a missionary to the Indians. He 
was made Chaplain of African Lodge. 


‘*Boston, February 16, 1792. 
And the light shineth in darkness and the darkness compre- 
hendeth not. Bro. John Dodd having requested a certificate. We 
recommend him, as we found him, a true and lawful brother 
Master Mason and his behaviour with us was orderly (and) 
decent 
at the sign of the Golden (Fleece) in Water Street, 
Boston 
Prince Hall, G. M. 
Byrus Forbes, S. G. W. 
George Middleton, J. G. W.’’ 


This certificate or diploma still exists in mutilated form. 
Dodd evidently was about to leave Boston and requested 
some evidence of his masonic status. He later appears 
as a member of the first colored lodge in Philadelphia. 
Also, in this document, Hall first appears as a Grand 
Master. A grand lodge had been organized by an assem- 
bly of the craft in June of 1791. 


London, August 20th, 1792. 

Right Worshipful Brother: I have the pleasure of sending in- 
closed the printed proceedings of the Grand Lodge by which you 
will perceive the flourishing state of our society; and in the ac- 
count of the 24th of November, 1787, you will find accredited 
your donation to the charity fund, ten dollars sent by Captain 
Seott; and that of the 18th of April last, your donation of one 
guinea. I am much obliged to you for the sermon you sent me, 
which I think very well written, and very appropriate for the 
occasion. 

When you next write to me, I should be obliged to you if you 
would let me know if the lodges in the inclosed list, which were 
constituted by the Grand Lodge of England, are yet in being, as 
we have never heard from them since the commencement of the 
late war in America, or indeed, long before: and in case thev 
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have ceased to meet, which I rather apprehend, they ought to be 
erased from our list of lodges. 

I am much obliged to you for the account you give respecting 
your own Lodge, to which I sincerely wish success, as I should be 
happy to have it in my power to contribute thereto. 

Inclosed I send you one of the calendars for the present year, 
of which I beg your acceptance. 

I remain, with fraternal regard, 
Right Worshipful Brother, 
Your obedient servant and brother, 


(Signed) William White 


To the Grand Secretary, London, Freemasons St. 

Worshipful Brother :—I received yours of the 20th of August 
last, together with the printed accounts of the state of the Grand 
Lodge; and am happy to see the flourishing state of the Society, 
and I am very sorry to see so many Lodges whose behaviour hath 
been such as to put the Grand Lodge to so disagreeable a task as 
to erase them from so honorable a society. I have made inquiry 
about the Lodges you wrote to me about, the Lodge No. 42, which 
used to meet at the Royal Exchange, and kept at the Assembly 
House, at the head of Orange Tree Lane, has kept a regular 
Lodge, and was joined last year by one or two more Lodges. 
Their present Grand Master is John Cutler, chosen last year, 
and walked to Trinity Church, where a sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Walter, D. D., June 25th. The Lodge No. 88 hath joined 
the above Lodge ever since the death of their Grand Master, 
Henry Price, Esq., for he is long since dead— a worthy Mason. 
As for the Marblehead Lodge No. 91, I cannot give any infor- 
mation of it, whether it keeps or not; but I believe they don’t 
for if they did, I should have heard from her. As for the Lodge 
No. 93, in New Haven, Connecticut, I hear they keep a regular 
Lodge, and I have reason to believe it. The Lodge No. 142 do 
keep the same, as some of them hath visited our Lodge, and I 
heard it from their own mouths. 

I am happy that you approve of the sermon. I have sent you 
a charge I delivered at Charlestown, on the 25th of June last. I 
have sent one to your Royal Grand Master, his Royal Highness, 
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the Prince of Wales, and another to his Deputy, and three for the 
Grand Lodge, which I hope will meet your approval. 
(Signed) PRINCE HALL 


These two letters indicate that Hall was held in rather 
high esteem by the authorities in England, otherwise the 
reports on white lodges would not have been requested. 
The fact is that Hall was the only American masonic cor- 
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respondent England had after 1775 and possibly earlier. 


The First Lodge in Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1797. 
To the Right Worshipful Prince Hall of the African Lodge, 459, 
of Boston 

Worshipful Sir and Brother,—We congratulate you for hav- 
ing been invested with the high and holy trust conferred upon 
you by the authorities in England, together with your success in 
obtaining the Warrant constituting African Lodge 459. 

In the name of the most holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, we most respectfully solicit you, Right Worshipful Sir, for 
a Dispensation for an African Lodge. We are all ready to go to 
work, having all but a Dispensation. 

We have been tried by five Royal Arch Masons. The white 
Masons have refused to grant us a Dispensation, fearing that 
black men living in Virginia would get to be Masons, too. 

We would rather be under you, and associated with our 
Brethren in Boston, than to be under those of the Pennsylvania 
Lodge; for, if we are under you, we shall always be ready to 
assist in the furtherance of Masonry among us. 

We number eleven, of which number five are Masters. 

Please send the Dispensation by one of the Brethren of the 
Lodge, directing him to Rev. A. Jones, Minister of the African 
Church, who will extend to him the hospitalities of his home. We 
shall not fail to have the money ready for all charges. We give 
you the names of the Brethren; Peter Mantone, Acting Master, 
who, notwithstanding the amazing trial and strict examination 
by Mr. Wilson, was elevated a Super-excellent, and was Arch and 
Royal Arch Knight Templar of Ireland, Carricfergus Lodge, True 
Blues, No. 253. Peter Richmond, Jonathan Harding, John Davis, 
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Robert Vendbel, Masters; these are Ancient York Masons. D. 
Butler, C. Brown, T. Peterson, J. Tucker, J. Daking, J. Henry, 
who were made in London in the Golden Lodge, No. 222. 
I am, fraternally yours, 
Peter Mantone 


Boston, March 22d, 1797. 

Mr. Peter Mantore 

Sir:—I received your letter of the 2 which informed me that 
there are a number of blacks in your city who have received the 
light of masonry, and I hope they got it in a just and lawful 
manner. If so, dear brother, we are willing to set you at work 
under our charter and Lodge No. 459, from London; under that 
authority, and by the name of the African Lodge, we hereby and 
herein give you license to assemble and work as aforesaid, under 
that denomination as in the sight and fear of God. I would ad- 
vise you not to take any in at present till your officers and your 
Masters be in (stalled) in the Grand Lodge, which we are willing 
to (do) when he thinks convenient, and he may receive a full 
warrant instead of a permit.’’ 


PRINCE HALL 


Mantore’s (Mantone) letter is interesting in that it in- 
dicates an attempt had been made to secure a dispensation 
in Philadelphia; also that the applicants had received their 
degrees in Kurope. Contact with white masons is indi- 
cated. The new lodge was formally constituted September 
22, 1797, by Prince Hall, with Absolom Jones as Master. 
Absolom Jones was the first colored priest in the Episco- 
pal Church of America. Richard Allen, founder of the 
A. M. E. Church, and its first Bishop, was the first Trea- 
surer of Philadelphia Lodge. His close association with 
Absolom Jones is a matter of Negro church history. A 
third lodge, Hiram No. 3, was established the same year in 
Providence, Rhode Island, for members of African Lodge 
of Boston who resided in Providence. 

From 1789 to 1802 Hall apparently wrote a number of 
letters to the Grand Secretary enclosing reports, lists of 
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new members and donations to the Grand Charity. These 
were answered irregularly, if at all, and Hall frequently 
complained of the neglect of the London office. Some of 
this is explained by the following: 
June 15, 1802. 

‘Through the blessing of Almighty God,’’ is ‘‘yet in the land 
of the living’’ and therefore sends ‘‘an account of my brethren 
of the African Lodge, which the Grand Lodge hath highly hon- 
oured me to take the charge, and have by the blessing of God en- 
deavored to fulfill my obligations and the great trust you have 
reposed in me.’’ ‘‘I have sent a number of letters to the Grand 
Lodge and money for the Grand Charity, and by faithful brethren 
as I thought, but I have not received one letter from the Grand 
Lodge for this five years, which I thought somewhat strange at. 
first; but when I heard so many were taken by the French, | 
thought otherwise, and prudent not to send.’’ Now, however, 
with ‘‘a happy peace settled, I hope to hear from the Grand 
Lodge and send to them.’’ Gives names of eight brethren ‘‘lost 
by death since my last letter,’’ and eighteen ‘‘entered since 1797.’’ 


The closing document in the letter book is an unsigned 
copy of a letter from Nero Prince, Hall’s deputy, to the 
Grand Secretary, enclosing a list of new members from 
1796 and reiterating the complaint about unanswered let- 
ters and unacknowledged remittances. Hall died in De- 
cember of 1807. 


Extracts from BOSTON GAZETTE on Monday, December 
7, 1807. DEATHS. ‘‘On Friday morning, Mr. Prince Hall, aged 
72, Master of the African Lodge. Funeral this afternoon, at 3 
o’elock from his late dwelling-house in Lendell’s Lane; which his 
friends and relations are requested to attend without a more for- 
mal invitation.”’ 

Extract from INDEPENDENT CHRONICLE, Boston, 
Monday, December 7th, 1807. DEATHS. ‘‘Mr. Prince Hall, 
aged 72, Master of the African Lodge. Funeral this afternoon at 
3 o’elock from his late dwelling-house in Lendell’s Lane; which 
his friends, are requested to attend without a more formal in- 
Vitation.’”’ 
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In June of 1808 African Grand Lodge was reorganized 
by a delegate convention of the three existing lodges. The 
name was changed to Prince Hall Grand Lodge in honor of 
its founder, and Nero Prince was elected Grand Master. 

The foregoing documents are concerned only with the 
incidents relating to the establishment of the masonic in- 
stitution in America. But Prince Hall’s activities were not 
limited to fraternal matters. He was an abolitionist and 
engaged in other civic and political offices. On January 
13, 1777, he filed a memorial urging emancipation. This 
was addressed to 


‘*To the Honorable Council and House of Representatives for 
the State of Massachusetts Bay, in General Court assembled. 

The Petition of a great number of Negroes, who are detained 
in a state of Slavery, in the Bowels of a free and Christian 
Country—Humbly Shewing’’ 


The body of the petition is too lengthy for insertion here, 
but one paragraph is illustrative of its general tenor. 

‘They cannot but express their astonishment, that it has never 
been considered, that every principle from which America has 
acted in the course of her unhappy struggle with Great Britain, 
pleads stronger than a thousand arguments in favor of your 
petitioners. ’’ 


The body of this petition indicates that numerous memo- 
rials of similar import had been presented. 

The kidnapping of free Negroes for sale into slavery 
was a profitable though an unsavory occupation in the 
North. In 1788 three freemen, one a member of African 
Lodge, were kidnapped by a ship captain and taken to St. 
Bartholomews for sale. Hall promptly enlisted the aid of 
some of Boston’s influential white citizens in behalf of the 
unfortunate trio and petitioned the Legislature. 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in General Court assem- 
bled, on the 27th of February, 1788: 
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The Petition of a great number of Blacks, freemen of this 
Commonwealth, humbly showeth: 

That your petitioners are justly alarmed at the inhuman and 
cruel treatment that three of our brethren, free citizens of the 
town of Boston, lately received. The Captain, under pretense 
that his vessel was in distress on an Island below in this harbor, 
having got them on board, put them in irons, and carried them 
off from their wives and children, to be sold for slaves. This 
being the unhappy state of these poor men, what can your peti- 
tioners expect but to be treated in the same manner by the same 
sort of men? What then are our lives and liberties worth, if they 
may be taken away in such a cruel and unjust manner as this? 
May it please your Honors, we are not insensible that the good 
laws of this State forbid all such bad actions; notwithstanding 
we can assure your Honors, that many of our free Blacks that 
have entered on board of vessels as seamen, have been sold as 
slaves, and some of them we have heard from, but know not who 
carried them away. Hence it is, that many of us, who are good 
seamen, are obliged to stay at home through fear, and one-half of 
our time loiter about the streets, for want of employ; whereas, if 
they were protected in that lawful calling, they might get a hand- 
some livelihood for themselves and theirs, which in the situation 
they are now in, they cannot. One thing more we would beg 
leave to hint, that is, that your petitioners have for some time 
past, beheld with grief, ships cleared out of this harbor for Af- 
rica, and they either steal our brothers and sisters, fill their ship- 
holds full of unhappy men and women, crowded together, then set 
out for the best market to sell them there, like sheep for slaughter, 
and then return here like honest men, after having sported with 
the lives and liberty of their fellow-men, and at the same time eal] 
themselves Christians. Blush, O Heavens, at this! These, our 
weighty grievances, we cheerfully submit to your Honors, without 
dictating in the least, knowing by experience that your Honors 
have, and we trust ever will, in your wisdom, do us that injus- 
tice that our present condition requires, as God and the good laws 
of this Commonwealth shall dictate to you. 

As in duty bound, your petitioners shall ever pray. 


(Signed) PRINCE HALL 
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Primus Hall, John Cooper, 
Britton Balch, Joseph Hicks, 
Cyrus Forbes, James Hicks, 
Thomas Sanderson, George Miller, 
Laneaster Hill, James Hooker, 
Cato Underwood, Mathew Cox, 
Sharpea Gardner, Cato Gray, 
Juba Hill, Robert Jackson, 
Richard Pollars, John King, 
William Smith, Boston Bullard, 
James Ball, John Matlock. 


The signers of this petition were all members of African 
Lodge. The catholicity of freemasonry is exemplified by a 
letter describing the entire incident, written by a white 
inason to his lodge, Portland No. 1, Maine. 


‘*T have one good piece of news to tell you. The Negroes 
who were kidnapped from here last winter have returned. They 
were carried to St. Bartholomew’s, and offered for sale. One of 
them was a sensible fellow and a Freemason. The merchant to 
whom they were offered was of this fraternity. They soon be- 
came acquainted. The Negro told his story. They were carried 
before the Governor, with the shipmaster and the supereargo. The 
story of the Negroes was, that they were decoyed on board, under 
pretense of working. The story of the others was, that they were 
purchased out of jail, where they were confined for robbery. The 
Governor detained them. They were kept within limits, in which 
a gentlemen of the Island was bondsman for them for six months, 
in which time they sent for proofs, which arriving, they were 
liberated. 

‘‘The morning after their arrival here, they made me a visit, 
being introduced by Prince Hall, who is one of the head men of 
the blacks in this town. The interview was very affecting. 
‘There’ (said Prince), ‘is the gentleman that was so much your 
friend, and petitioned against the slave-trade.’ They joined in 
thanking me; and really, my dear sir, I felt, and do still feel. 
from this circumstance, a pleasure which is a rich compensation 
for all the curses of the whole tribe of African traders, aided by 
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the distillers, which have been liberally bestowed on the clergy of 
this town for their agency in the above petition.’’ 
Boston, April 18, 1788. 


When Shay’s Rebellion broke out Prince Hall offered 
the services of his lodge as soldiers to Governor Bowdoin 
in support of orderly government. 


To His Excellency, James Bowdoin. 

We, by the Providene of God, are members of a fraternity 
that not only enjoins upon us to be peaceable subjects to the 
civil powers where we reside, but it also forbids our having con- 
cern in any plot or conspiracies against the state where we dwell; 
and as it is the unhappy lot of this state at the present date, and 
as the meanest of its members must feel that want of a lawful and 
good government, and as we have been protected for many years 
under this once happy Constitution, so we hope, by the blessing 
of God, we may long enjoy that blessing; therefore, we, though 
unworthy members of this Commonwealth, are willing to help and 
support, as far as our weak and feeble abilities may become neces- 
sary in this time of trouble and confusion, as you in your wisdom 
shall direct us. That we may, under just and lawful authority, 
live peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty, is the hearty 
wish of your humble servants, the members of the African Lodge; 
and in their names I subseribe myself your most humble servant. 

(Signed) PRINCE HALL 
Boston, November 26, 1786. 


October 17, 1787, Hall again petitioned the Legislature 
asking it to provide for the education of colored children, 
and on October 4th, 1796, the Selectment of the Town of 
Boston were memorialized for the same purpose. Such a 
school was established in 1796. 

In addition to the foregoing a sermon by Rev. John 
Marrant has been preserved, and several by Prince Hall. 
However, they contain but little historical information. 

These documents reveal the attempt of the colonial 
Negro to organize both fraternally and religiously. They 
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set forth also his early demand for education and social 
justice. The spirit of protest is exemplified by his firm 
opposition to slavery in which he united with liberal 
whites. His leadership then, as it was to be for years to 
come, was largely vested in the church group. Economie 
oppression is shown by a surprisingly large number of 
seamen many of whom were restrained from following 
their calling by the fear of being kidnapped. In the midst 
of these conditions the Negro is revealed as a patriot and 
a supporter of the constituted authorities. 
Harry EK. Davis. 
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Précis méthodique d’histoire d’Haiti. By Dr. Francois Dalencour. 
(Port-au-Prince, Haiti: chez l’auteur, 1935. 3, rue Saint-Cyr. 
Paper. Pp. 208. Price, $2.00.) 


Black Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (New York: Dodge Publish- 
ing Company, 1936. Pp. 360. Price $2.50.) 


The glory of Toussaint Louverture and Henry Christophe may 
dazzle the foreigner, both black and white, but it sheds dim radi- 
ance upon the élite intelligentsia of Haiti. The discovery startles 
the visitor from the United States, sojourning in Port-au-Prince 
and environs. Alexandre Pétion, in the minds of the educated, 
seems to be the national hero. Wordsworth’s sonnet, Lamartine’s 
drama, Wendell Phillip’s oration, Gragnon-Lacoste’s biography 
of Louverture have not prepared the surprised newcomer for such 
an historical apostasy. Nor has Blair Nile’s Black Haiti, nor 
Davis’s Black Democracy, nor Vandereook’s Black Majesty, 
nor even the Haitian historian, Madiou, insured him against the 
shock of an attack upon Christophe’s towering, Carlylian, hero’s 
throne. 

This attitude of the native Haitian is presented in the “‘ Précis 
méthodique d’histoire d’Haiti’’ by Dr. Francois Daleneour, emi- 
nent physician and publicist of Port-au-Prince. If one would 
learn all points of view of the epic story of the Negro’s fight for 
freedom and self-respect, with its triumphs and its tragedies on 
this luxurious island paradise, he must include the reading of 
this book. 

In an octavo volume the author gives the picture of five cen- 
turies of Haitian history, 1492-1930, in seven periods, actually 
beginning with the pre-Columbian era and ending with the bitter 
controversies of the American occupation. The divisions, chrono- 
logically outlined, index the contents as follows: the Indian, the 
Spanish, the adventurers, the French before and after the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, the Haitian revolution and the war for independence, 
the succession of presidents and emperors from January 1, 1804, 
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to July 28, 1915, when the American marines were landed and 
the period of the ‘‘occupation’’ was inaugurated. 

Dr. Dalencour is an ardent and sincere patriot. He writes 
clearly in a ‘‘frangais classique’’ from a background of exhaus- 
tive research and careful organization of data. Especially ad- 
mirable is his simplification of the complex Revolutionary epoch, 
when the topsy-turvy shuttling of royalists, the various immigrant 
and local factions of the Revolution, the affranchis, blacks, mulat- 
toes, planters, poor whites, English, Spaniards, leaves the reader 
in a hopeless maze. The intrigues and constant civil wars are 
brought into comprehensive focus. Upon arriving at length to 
the balance sheet of independent Haiti, the accomplishments and 
shortcomings of the different regimes are presented with a de- 
tached and objective perspicacity which is one of the chief merits 
of the study. 

The story of the coming of the North Americans with the hid- 
eous virus of racial prejudice and belittlement, although the 
venality of the Haitian politician was in a large measure respon- 
sible for the intervention, can not fail to stir up a kindred feel- 
ing of indignation against the injustice and effrontery of the oc- 
ecupational policy and of many of its officials and backers. The 
author should add the envoi, which came after the election of 
President Franklin Roosevelt, resulting in the restoration on the 
part of the American government of the right of the Haitians 
to govern themselves for the better or for the worse. The book 
would certainly end on a more optimistic note. 

It is to be regretted that a production of such merit should 
suffer from wretched typography, poor paper and bad proof 
reading. Yet such is the deplorable poverty of the press in Haiti 
that the author is certainly to be commended for his perseverance 
in giving to the public the result of five years of labor, after 
vain attempts to obtain a Paris publisher. The heroic story 
of the Haitian writer is yet to be told, his struggle unfold- 
ed against distressing odds to bring to light the literary ex- 
pressions of the Haitian people. The sale price will not pay for 
the long and grinding research, the difficult composition in a tor- 
rid climate. The impartial history of the first free Negro people 
of the modern world is a valuable contribution to the future and 
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to the respect of the Negro in all lands. Although not a partisan 
of Louverture, Dr. Dalencour, nevertheless, has helped to pre- 
serve that primacy in the old and new world which came to the 
first great Haitian, le premier des noirs. 

The year 1902 brought to international journalism the names 
and faces of two widely separated figures, Oom Paul Kriiger, re- 
tiring President of the defeated Boer Republic, and Nord Alexis, 
newly elected President of the Republic of Haiti. ‘‘Uncle’’ Paul 
probably had never heard of Nord Alexis and would have been 
the last man in the world to have believed in the possibility of a 
black and independent nation. Yet something in common shows 
in the hard, rugged, shrewd, uncompromising Dutch face and the 
crafty, combative, cruel African features. Nord Alexis was an old 
man, eighty, when called to the chief office of his country, but he 
brought both courage and efficiency. The administration of this 
harsh, military ruler closes part one of Black Democracy. In 
seven chapters, totaling 130 pages, the author tells the tragie story 
of the island of many names, Hispaniola, Santo Domingo, Saint 
Domingue, San Domingo, Haiti, from 1492 to 1908. Part two, 
in eight chapters and 145 pages, relates the events from 1908 to 
1936, the period of the American occupation and the seven years 
preceding. 

The fact that more pages are devoted to 28 years than to 416 
reveals that the superior excellence of the work must lie within 
the account of the last generation rather than within the four- 
teen generations which went before. The history of the American 
occupation is complete, thorough and unbiased. The dispropor- 
tion in length of treatment, however, does not disparge what has 
been set down regarding the previous periods. The reader may 
feel when he closes the book that the narrative has given a psycho- 
logical analysis of the Haitian mind, functioning in efforts at self 
government, but manifesting accumulative weaknesses which 
would lead inevitably to foreign intervention. He is prepared 
then for the initiative of the American Department of State, 
which had its genesis in the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The author is true to the task he set himself in the introduction. 
“‘The writer has attempted only to review the more important 
aspects of the careers of the individuals who freed the country 
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from France and created the black republic. To others more ably 
equipped is left the fascinating task of dramatizing this extraordi- 
nary story.’’ 

The foreign point of view is preserved, regarding Toussaint 
Louverture as ‘‘the outstanding character in Haitian history of 
whom not only Haitians but all Negroes may well be proud’’ and 
who ‘‘developed qualities of leadership and political sagacity un- 
paralleled in the annals of his race... . It is interesting to specu- 
late what possible development of the Haitian people might have 
been had Toussaint been left unmolested in his autocratic rule, or 
even if France had confirmed him governor.’’ 

The welter of conflicting opinions of the revolutionary epoch 
has been clarified. Dessalines, Christophe, Pétion, Boyer play 
their parts. Pétion is condemned for inserting in the revised con- 
stitution of 1816 that pernicious clause which provided that the 
President be elected for life, thus fostering the revolutionary 
spirit and retarding progress. While Pétion was a high-minded 
patriot and in his aiding Bolivar revealed a magnanimous soul, 
seeking to help emancipate the slaves of South America, he was 
too idealistic in attempting to foist on a mass in the main illiterate 
and inexperienced a democratic form of government. Christophe, 
though the original Fascist of the West, saw clearly that the only 
way to control the masses at that time was to give them what they 
had always known, a dictator. 

The fifteen rulers from the overthrow of Boyer in 1843 to 
the end of 1908 are disposed of in nineteen pages. While much 
is obscure in the régimes of these briefly ruling military despots, 
it would enhance the book to have this period given consideration 
commensurate with the others. 

The author comes into his own in part two. The chief actors 
in the narrative were known to him personally. He lived in Haiti 
and was a part of the history he is recounting. As the preface 
states, ‘‘so far as such a thing as a last word exists, Mr. Davis 
has said it here.’? The misunderstanding, mistakes, reerimina- 
tions, following the landing of the marines under Admiral Caper- 
ton on that fateful 28th of July, 1915, are told and interpreted 
without prejudice. The main facts are these in brief. 

The financial and political condition of the government was 
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such that some foreign intervention was coming from Europe or 
from the United States. The American Department of State 
erred in having no prepared, definite policy, in the ineptitude 
of its personnel in many instances, employing Americans ‘‘ with 
strong racial prejudices,’’ who were ‘‘gratuitously offensive and 
in socia! relations obnoxious to the articulate Haitians, in the 
weakness of forcing a popular plebiscite, ‘‘when 95 per cent of 
the population was inarticulate,’’ in revival of the corvée law, or 
its abuse, in failure to carry out the suggestion of the Forbes 
Commission that a civilian be made American High Commissioner, 
in making little attempt to train Haitians in the government of 
Haiti, in failure to provide for adequate education of the masses 
and in acting as though the eccupation would continue indefinitely. 

Again ‘‘the Haitians were more experienced in diplomatic bar- 
gaining than the Americans,’’ thereby causing long controversy 
over the treaty, the constitution; also the arbitrary procedure 
and ‘‘a quadruple government organization’’ brought confusion. 

No fairer statement of the Haitian point of view can be made 
than this quotation from page 238, ‘‘ Regardless of material bene- 
fits which might possibly result, the Haitians did not want to be 
governed by Americans and by a President supported by the 
armed forces of the United States. They resented being deprived 
of the opportunity of reviewing, or even openly criticizing, the 
methods employed to assist them in solving their problems and 
they were bitterly opposed to American control of their finances. 
The Haitians, also, not without some justification, held that the 
American organization in Haiti was ineptly administered.’’ 

‘‘The masses who profited most by the intervention were inartic- 
ulate, having only a vague idea of their own government.’’ 
Herein lies the greatest indictment against the educated class of 
Haiti. They must become mass conscious instead of class con- 
scious. 

Now that the occupation has ended and the marines are all 
gone and the Haitians are collecting and spending their own 
money, they can know that America meant what her Secretary of 
the Navy said ‘‘that the United States policy had no other mo- 
tive than the establishment of firm and lasting government by 
the Haitian people and to assist them now and at all times in 
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the future to maintain their political independence and terri- 
torial integrity.’’ 

The reviewer calls attention to a few minor mistakes which 
are typographical rather than academic. On page 21 there is an 
inconsistency in giving 1617 as the date of the capture of San- 
tiago de los Caballeros by Ogeron and stating that he went to 
France and died there shortly afterward, when on page 19, ‘‘in 
1665 he was appointed governor of Tortuga.’’ The notes page 289 
give 1664. On page 115 Boyer’s death is given as occurring in 
1843, while on page 118 is stated ‘‘he died in Paris in 1850.’’ 
On page 137 ‘‘Inargua’’ should be Inagua. 

The story of the deeds and death of Charlemagne Peralte as told 
in Black Democracy will, I am sure, he accepted as therein 
given, by no Haitian. He ceased to be a caco chief to become the 
Haitian Occupation hero. America has her own ideas of popular 
heroes, too, so we shall not go into that. 

Joun F. Maturvs 


West Virginia State College. 


Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. (New York City: The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 608.) 


Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist. By Charles W. Smith, Jr. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 


Pp. 242.) 


One biographer tells the story of a man who, passing by a 
home in Frederick, Maryland, reminded his son, that there lived 
Roger B. Taney who removed the Government deposits from the 
Second United States Bank, ‘‘and he was wrong on that ; he handed 
down the Dred Scott decision, and he was wrong on that. Yet he 
was a great man.’’ This opinion of the greatness of the much 
despised Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court during 
that stormy sectional conflict is what many writers of our time 
would like to give an historical setting as a just estimate. Bernard 
Steiner in his biography of Taney, published in 1922, was of 
this attitude, contending that Taney was ‘‘a great judge and a 
good man.’’ In other words, in this jurist’s worst weaknesses 
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manifested in facing the two most important crises of his career 
reactionary writers and hero-worshippers have found elements of 
greatness. So have these two recent biographers, one of them at 
least, who belongs to this school. 

Charles W. Smith’s Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist (1936) 
recalls Carl Brent Swisher’s Roger B. Taney (1935). Swisher 
presents the Chief Justice of Dred Scott fame as a man with the 
heritage of a southern gentleman. His public career had its be- 
ginning in the Federalist schism amid the economic and social 
problems of the beginning of the nineteenth century. He is shown 
next in the ranks with Andrew Jackson when the tariff, nullifieca- 
tion, internal improvements, financial questions, and the slavery 
agitation held the attention of the entire country. From the dis- 
turbed atmosphere of the removal of deposits Taney goes to the 
head of a new Supreme Court which many, like Chancellor Kent, 
believed to have thereby degraded. In protecting the ‘‘rights of 
the community in the control of commerce,’’ however, the author 
sees Taney as a ‘‘great jurist’’ because he interpreted narrowly the 
legal rights of corporations to protect human rights against prop- 
erty rights in order to justify state laws needed by local com- 
munities but opposed by conservative interests. This new point of 
view Chief Justice Hughes had in mind in paying the jurist a 
recent tribute, saying, ‘‘The arduous service nobly rendered by 
Roger B. Taney has received fitting recognition. He bore his 
wounds with the fortitude of an invincible spirit. He was a great 
Chief Justice.”’ 

Swisher tries to be scientific in his approach; but, although 
avoiding the bias in Samuel Tyler’s Memoir of Roger Brooke 
Taney, published in 1873, he reaches practically the same conelu- 
sion as to his greatness. Taney’s course may be justified or rather 
explained as that of a member of the landed aristocracy with a 
sort of distrust for the dominating merchant-trader class threaten- 
ing the prosperity of the South. In the United States Bank ques- 
tion as in the Dred Seott decision his purpose was defensive. In 
the former he endeavored to protect the country from powerful 
organizations. He was not the ‘‘pliant instrument’’ of Jackson, 
an ignorant and prejudiced President, as historians have said. 
As to the Dred Scott case, while admitting that Taney was not 
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right on some points, the author shows that his decision was in 
keeping with his own action and with that of William Wirt in 
1821 and Caleb Cushing in 1855 who had denied the right of the 
Negro to citizenship. Taney, a Southern aristocrat, could not think 
of the untutored black population as citizens. 

Smith’s treatment of Taney is briefer with respect to his youth 
and early efforts; but, confined mainly to legal and political theory 
as reflected in the decisions of the Chief Justice, the book is 
worth reading. In going back to the details of the history of po- 
litical theory under such captions as the ‘‘sovereignty of the cor- 
porate people,’’ the ‘‘sovereign will,’’ and ‘‘sovereign power,’’ 
however, the author reads into this biography much which he 
learned in school rather than what is reflected in the political 
decision of the slave-holding jurist concerned with the defense of 
sectional interests. With this point of view Smith gives a much 
larger picture of social and economic conditions as they affected 
political and legal matters than may be found in the study by 
Swisher. Some of Smith’s conclusions as to Taney’s concep- 
tion of the sovereign will (page 64) may seem self-contradictory. 
He paints Taney as ‘‘one of the pioneers in judicial liberalism 
toward legislation for the social welfare.’’ ‘‘His chief contribu- 
tion to constitutional law was in the field of the liberalization of 
the police power, a result, of his belief in the paramount nature 
of the general welfare and the sovereignty of the state.’’ 

In all this effort to estimate the influence and worth of Taney, 
however, these authors lift him out of his time and set him in 
the midst of forces now at work to democratize the social order. 
What Taney said and did at that time which may bear upon 
conditions now obtaining was largely accidental. While he was a 
progressive in emerging from the restrictions of the rule of the 
Federalists he was a conservative in being unable to see that the 
day of the landed aristocracy which he defended had passed and 
that a universal democracy including men of all races and condi- 
tions was in order. The rule of the slaveholders was not that of 
the people. The slavocracy was as undemocratic as capitalism 
which followed it. Only a small per cent of the people in the 
South owned slaves. Taney’s life reveals that he would have lined 
up with those who would go back to the flesh pots of Egypt by 
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reversing themselves if necessary in order to promote sectional 
interests. 

History shows that the defense of the rights of the states or of 
local government against encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment is merely political strategy. The party out of control of the 
national administration will advocate either the one or the other 
theory if it can be made a popular issue in the struggle against 
the party in power. In this ease history is repeating itself in 
1936. Taney committed the unpardonable sin of degrading the 
United States Supreme Court to the level of the political agita- 
tion during the generation preceding the Civil War. He even 
went beyond the bounds of judicial interpretation in the effort to 
establish error as truth in contending that, when the United 
States Constitution was framed and ratified, the Negro was not 
considered a citizen. 

Taney has been whitewashed in this respect by one author as 
acting ‘‘with high-minded purpose to fend off possible war.’’ 
The Missouri compromise was declared unconstitutional accord- 
ing to the necessity in the ease to nullify the emancipating effect 
of Dred Scott’s residence on the soil made free by that act, and 
the Negro was found not to be a part of ‘‘the people’’ mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of the 
United States as party to the social contract by which society 
agreed upon government. This left the Negro blocked at both 
ends of the channel, and he could only remain a slave. A man 
might carry not only his slave property into a free state but might 
earry along with him also his state law which made the Negro 
a slave. According to Hodder, Taney was opposed to slavery; 
but, brought up in the tradition that slavery was a national in- 
stitution, he took a position in this ease as ‘‘the result of a mis- 
taken sense of duty and not of any partiality for slavery.’’ Not 
agreeing with those who refer to Taney’s action as a gross ‘‘breach 
of trust,’’ Hodder characterizes it as ‘‘a fatal error of judgment.”’ 

Horace Greely denounced the decision in the New York Tribune 
as an opinion that deserved no more respect than if made by ‘‘a 
majority of those who congregated in any Washington bar room.’’ 
Seward accused Taney and Buchanan of conspiracy, the use of 
a decision as a mere ‘‘dummy”’ in a political game. Buchanan 
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had made in advance an exhortation in favor of the decision. Lin- 
coln, who denounced the decision as erroneous, said, ‘‘These things 
look like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited horse 
preparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that he may 
give the rider a fall.’’ 

While it may be true that Negroes as a whole were not con- 
sidered citizens of the country in 1787, it is also true that most 
white men were not granted such a status. As late as 1800 only 
one white man out of every fifteen could vote in the United States. 
In some states the ratio was one out of every fifty. Yet among 
those who did exercise the right at that time were a few Negroes. 
Negroes voted in North Carolina and Tennessee until 1835 when 
they were disfranchised by the very same method as that em- 
ployed by Taney in handing down this Dred Scott decision. He 
was wrong in arguing that the right to vote did not necessarily 
imply citizenship. It has long been held in the courts of various 
modern countries that a man exercising legally the rights of a 
citizen is to all intents and purposes a citizen. Negroes had not 
only voted but had paid taxes and borne arms in defense of the 
republic. 

Prior to the time that Taney came upon the scene in public 
life, moreover, citizenship was not universally thought of as a 
matter of race or color. It was rather determined by a man’s 
social and economic status. If he owned a certain acreage, pos- 
sessed a certain number of slaves, or had other property of suffi- 
cient value he thus attained citizenship without respect to the 
race to which he belonged. Prejudice in this country up to about 
1830 was one of caste and not of race. Taney and his coworkers 
in the defense of slavery changed this aspect of things. The Dred 
Seott decision brought the Supreme Court to grief, and the re- 
writers of history must produce many more facts to give their 
hero a position among the great. 

This unfortunate propaganda is doing much to prevent a large 
part of the country from learning to appreciate real history. It 
has been so difficult for people thus blinded to concede that right 
is right and wrong is wrong. They are still trying to make the 
defeated Robert E. Lee a greater general than the victorious 
U. S. Grant, and the dethroned Jefferson Davis a greater states- 
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man than Abraham Lincoln. Such rehash is unworthy of the des- 
ignation of history. The South has to its credit a sufficient num- 
ber of great men like Washington, Henry, Madison, Jefferson, 
Marshall, and Wilson without glorifying those who had such a 
little vision as to try to destroy the nation for selfish purposes. 
C. G. Woopson 


Alien Americans. By B. Schrieke. (New York City: The Viking 
Press, 1936. Pp. 208.) 


This book was made possible in 1933 by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund which invited the author to come to the United States to 
make a study of Negro life and education on the basis of his ex- 
tensive, but quite different experience with education and race 
relations of the Orient. The author is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden as a doctor of Oriental philology. He spent eighteen 
years in the Dutch East Indies as an officer of the Bureau of 
Native Affairs in the capacity as Assistant Commissioner of 
Native Affairs, as Director of the Museum in Batavia, as Pro- 
fessor of Social Anthropology and Sociology at the University 
of Batavia, and as Secretary of Education and Religious Worship 
for the Dutch East Indies. 

Inasmuch as the author in taking up the Negro question would 
be invading a new field, it was believed that this would be an 
advantage, a sort of a guarantee of an unbiased opinion. Pre- 
paratory to his effort, however, he studied in the libraries of the 
League of Nations at Geneva and the Bibliothéque de Documen- 
tation Internationale Contemporaine in Paris. Arriving in New 
York in 1934, he began his task of studying the racial situation 
in the United States. His method was by travel and observation, 
spending most of his time in the cities of New York, Washington, 
Boston and at certain points in the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and California. The author notes especially his visits to 
Bay St. Louis and Jackson in Mississippi, to Tuskegee in Alabama, 
to Charleston in South Carolina, to parts of Arizona, and to Har- 
vard and Yale Universities. On the first of the following May he 
went to Chicago and there wrote this account of his observations. 
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The book deals with the Chinese in California, the Japanese in 
California, the Mexicans and Indians in the United States, and 
the attitude of the Americans toward these aliens. He then dis- 
cusses the South with respect to the Negro, Negro education, and 
‘‘race prejudice or progress.’’ To the volume is appended a note 
on the Filipino Immigration. In the study of the Orientals in 
America the author finds evidences of much race prejudice and 
accounts for it in a way very much like that of most authors who 
have tackled this social problem. He finds that as a result of in- 
ereasing enlightenment the American attitudes toward these other 
Orientals are being softened. 

In the case of the Negro, however, he observes all of the un- 
desirable aspects of racial antipathy manifested against races as 
would be expected against any other element so different in racial 
structure from those with whom they come into contact. The 
author finds that whereas race prejudice toward others is gradu- 
ally being eradicated, social distinction and impossible obstacles 
even in things economic and political seem to be rising rather 
than lowering their barriers. The relations between the whites and 
blacks now existing in the United States, therefore, tend to petrify 
aS a permanent situation against which the agents of education, 
religion and the preachment of human brotherhood do not seem 
to avail very much. The author seems to doubt that there is much 
hope for amelioration in the near future. In fact, in many re- 
spects his conclusions are decidedly discouraging to those who look 
forward to a better day beyond this primitive stage of civiliza- 
tion. It appears to be a problem of changing human nature. 

W. G. SEABROOK 


From Harlem to the Rhine. By Arthur W. Little. (New York: 
Covici Friede, 1936. Pp. XVIII + 382.) 


This book is a story of the Fifteenth New York from its in- 
ception to its triumphant return to New York and Harlem. It 
is full of human interest and capitalizes the expected humor of 
the Negro. At times the dialect is so cumbersome as to impede 
unduly the reading. One feels throughout the personality of the 
author who undoubtedly loves the service, and became profoundly 
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attached to the personnel of the regiment. In spite of his attach- 
ment one finds here and there a reference to the faults of the 
men, such as the number of homicides which would seem in ex- 
cess of the expected homicides in a regiment. These references are 
of value because they indicate a desirable objectivity. 

The story swings easily through the disappointing beginnings 
when Colonel Hayward, with the backing of the Governor of 
New York, was trying to convince doubters that an effective regi- 
ment of Negroes in the New York National Guard was practica- 
ble. There were difficulties at every turn. The lack of equipment 
and the rawness of the recruits drew ridicule from the doubters 
and must have been of deep concern to friends. At times the 
commanding officer had to scheme to secure equipment by in- 
directions which lay outside of the intent of the regulations, but 
he was usually successful. The regiment was not accepted as a 
part of the New York division. It simply did not belong. 

When the regiment arrived at Spartanburg for training, a large 
part of the white population, aided by the mayor, had fanned them- 
selves into a mild fury because northern Negroes were to be lo- 
eated nearby. They wished to teach these northern Negroes a 
lesson. A colored officer and a drum major were attacked in the 
lobby of a hotel by the proprietor because one of them dared to 
enter to purchase a newspaper. The tension is indicated by the 
following later episode. A rumor spread through the regiment 
that two of the Negro soldiers, then A.W.O.L., had been hanged 
in the yard of Police Headquarters. Before the military officers 
were aware that trouble was brewing, a group of forty or fifty 
men under a leader marched unauthorized into the town, halted 
at some distance, and sent a committee of two men to the jail to 
determine whether there was any record of their comrades’ ar- 
rest. The civilian officers, under the impression that they were 
provost guards, received the committee with some show of cour- 
tesy. It was at this point that the commanding officer, getting 
wind of the difficulty, arrived on the scene. He quickly took 
charge. With permission of the civil authorities, he and the detail 
inspected the jail and assured themselves that the men had not 
been there. The waiting soldiers, orderly at every stage of the 
episode, now shouldered arms and marched back to the camp. The 
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civilian spectators, who had gathered out of curiosity and with no 
hint of the impending tragedy, applauded the snap and precision 
of the departing men. 

Three times the regiment embarked and twice was returned to 
port because of difficulty with the ship. When they had arrived 
over-seas there was a disposition to assign them to pioneer work, 
which was avoided only by the energy and acumen of Colonel 
Hayward. The narrative of life in France and combat experiences 
is engrossing, but may not be sketched here. We get at first-hand 
the story of the victorious battle of Henry Johnson and Needham 
Roberts against twenty-four Germans, told by a witness who 
took and sifted the evidence. 

Throughout the story there runs a tribute to James Europe 
who easily built up the foremost band in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. The band secured the first real recognition and 
paved the way to undying fame achieved through valor. 

At every turn one sees the sinister hand of race prejudice 
which dogged other colored regiments without a Hayward to 
unmask and offset it. The Fifteenth was fortunate also in being 
assigned to the French Army, for Frenchmen knew how to treat 
soldiers without reference to color. Had it remained with the 
American Army, it is doubtful that it could have achieved so 
much, for it is hard to fight the enemy while being harassed 
from the rear by petty prejudice. It is difficult to believe the sort 
of thing that unsympathetic commanders did to colored soldiers 
in France. Some seem to have exhausted their abilities in devising 
insulting annoyances. The following order issued at Brest on 
the arrival of the Fifteenth illustrates, (page 105) : 

Officers are not permitted to be seen in public with women 
of bad reputation; and a woman of bad reputation, for the 
purposes of this order, will be considered to be, any woman 
who may be seen in public with an officer. 

The Fifteenth had some colored line officers. 

From Harlem to the Rhine records the high lights of an epic 
of the foremost American regiment in the World War. It had the 
highest casualty list but never yielded an inch of ground. Cireum- 
stances without intent stage a drama full of surprises and con- 
trasts. Fiction would not improve upon it. We owe a debt of 
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gratitude to Colonel Little who reveals here glimpses of events 
which catapulted bell hops and red caps into fame and admiration 
which rescued the battered reputation of Negro soldiery from its 
defamers. 

Howarp H. Lona 


Washington, D. C. 


The Laboratory of Anatomy and Physical Anthropology of How- 
ard University. By W. Montague Cobb, A.B., M.D., Ph.D. 
(Washington, D. C., 1936. Pp. x + 107. Plates I-XIII.) 


Alfred Nobel made one of the most socially intelligent benefac- 
tions that mankind has yet experienced when he provided for the 
establishment of the system of prize awards associated with his 
name. An important part of the philosophy lying back of his pro- 
vision he expressed in these words: ‘‘To disseminate enlighten- 
ment is to disseminate prosperity—I mean general prosperity and 
not individual riches, and with prosperity disappears the greater 
part of the evil which is our heritage from darker times. The 
triumphs of scientific research and the ever-increasing field which 
is coming under its sway give us reason to believe that the mi- 
crobes of the soul and of the body will soon be exterminated.’’ 


It would be difficult to find a more direct and precise example 
of the translation of this philosophy into practical effort and ac- 
tion than is afforded by the work that Dr. Cobb has been doing 
at Howard University since 1932, when he became a member of 
the faculty there. He has written the present book to give a uni- 
fied general account of this work; to the end that, on the res tpsa 
loquitur principle, it may be clearly seen what must be done ma- 
terially and administratively, if the position already achieved is 
to be consolidated, maintained, and further developed. This ac- 
count is withal so straightforward, so modest, so unselfish, and so 
intelligent as to win instant sympathy and admiration for its 
author’s clear-headedness and philosophical soundness. The book 
is described as ‘‘ a record of an attempt to keep the faith,’’ and is 
stated to have emanated from a ‘‘mere sense of social responsi- 
bility.’’ Incidentally I like that ‘‘mere’’; its completely genuine 
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unconsciousness tells in four letters the kind of man that Mon- 
tague Cobb is. 

The Department of Anatomy at Howard, like omnis Gallia, is 
divided into three parts, under the stewardship of three young 
men all of about the same age. They concern themselves respec- 
tively with teaching and research in microscopic anatomy, neuro- 
anatomy, and gross anatomy coupled with physical anthropology. 
It is with the last that we are alone concerned here. The first re- 
sponsibility of Dr. Cobb and his laboratory is to teach medical 
students the gross anatomy they must know in order to learn 
and practice the rest of medicine. Coordinate with this is the 
second responsibility, socially and intellectually a broader one, 
to advance by research and dessiminate by teaching and writing 
a wider and deeper knowledge of the similarities and differences 
between groups of men that are loosely and really quite un- 
scientifically called ‘‘races.’’ On the evidence presented in this 
volume both these responsibilities are being met extraordinarily 
well, considering the relative meagerness of equipment and finan- 
cial support, the pioneering stage of the enterprise as a whole, and 
Dr. Cobb’s comparative youth. The lectures in anatomy, which 
it is hoped will presently be made available to a wider circle by 
publication in book form, strike a quite unusual note in medical 
teaching. They constitute a singularly stimulating and useful 
account of a broad range of the field of human biology, instead 
of the customary pedantic elaboration of the dull minutiae of 
morphology. 

The research program is similarly broadly based. It recognizes 
that the Negro group in America presents unparalleled oppor- 
tunities, taking into account all the circumstances historical and 
present, for the investigation of some of the most fundamental 
problems of human biology—problems of variation, development, 
and growth with different degrees of hybridization and under 
definable environmental conditions. It also recognizes that these 
opportunities have not hitherto been adequately taken advantage 
of, and that for Howard University it should be not merely a privi- 
lege, but a duty to do so. More is involved here than the advance- 
ment of pure science for its own sake. As Cobb points out (p. 
74): ‘‘The three factors of commercial interest, ignorance and 
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pride of conquest ... combined to create in the mind of European 
civilization . . . an impression of biological inferiority as regard- 
ed the black man.’’ While it is true that human biology today af- 
fords no scientific foundation for a classification of ‘‘races’’ on a 
seale of biological inferiority-superiority, it is also a cruel matter 
of fact that an ideology based upon such a elassificatory scheme is 
being operated today in various parts of the world to produce un- 
told pain and misery for many people. In the long run the only 
way to put a permanent stop to the harm thus done is steadily and 
patiently to pile up exact scientific evidence demonstrating the 
similarities and differences between human beings. In the end this 
is bound to overwhelm and destroy the Gobineau type of racial 
philosophy. Dr. Cobb’s research program is sensible, modest, and 
scientifically sound. It should be encouraged and supported, both 
from within and from without the institution in which he labors. 
RAYMOND PEARL 
The Johns Hopkins University. 











NOTES 
Books or AMERICAN History 


Ina Corinne Brown, who has seen service as a religious and 
educational worker among Negroes in America and Africa, has 
endeavored to present in The Story of the American Negro (New 
York: Friendship Press) a rather brief account of the African 
origin followed by a little more satisfactory treatment of this ele- 
ment in the United States. The author makes the usual mis- 
take of thinking of the American Negro as confined all but ex- 
clusively to the United States, but in this restricted area the 
panorama is made interesting. Slavery, its break-down, and the 
emergence of the American Negro therefrom, however, are not 
given more space than such problems as the ‘‘Color Line,’’ ‘‘the 
Black Man’s Burden’’ and ‘‘Brown America.’’ The book, al- 
though not exactly a problem-solving manual, is a forceful appeal 
to the oppressor for more opportunity for the oppressed. 

In A Preface to Racial Understanding (New York: Friendship 
Press) Charles S. Johnson presents much less history and more 
of the present racial status than does Ina Corinne Brown in her 
little book. Johnson briefly discusses from the economic point of 
view the enslavement of the Negro, his rise in freedom, and his 
contributions to education, religion, literature and art. This 
author, however, is chiefly concerned with such matters as agri- 
culture, workers, health, housing, race prejudice and interracial 
cooperation, in the discussion of some of which he raises questions 
taken up in The Story of the American Negro. Under the ecap- 
tion of ‘‘Some Portraits of Negro Americans’’ the author, ignor- 
ing other successful workers and evaluating the insignificant as 
equal to the significant, presents as types Charlotte Hawkins 
3rown, John Hope, Dr. Virginia M. Alexander, Maudelle Brown 
Bousfield, and Roland Hayes. In various ways most useful Ne- 
groes of prominence are briefly treated. 

Marion Cuthbert, confining herself still more closely than these 
other writers to the juvenile level, has produced a work in the 
same field under the title of We Sing America (New York: 
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Friendship Press). In this small volume her chief contribution is 
adaptation, for much of the thought has been borrowed from 
other works. The arrangement of the book is to be commended, 
but the author lacks sufficient historical judgment to distinguish 
between the important and the unimportant. In a series of 
monologues, dialogues, stories, and poems the author endeavors to 
explain both the past and the future of the Negro under such ecap- 
tions as discovering America, struggling for freedom, earning a 
living, working in the country, living in the city, going to school, 
being a citizen, winning in sports, making music, writing stories 
and poems, acting in the theatre, and looking to the future. 

In a Young Man Enters the Ministry, by Daniel Lyman Ridout 
brought out by the Christopher Publishing House, of Boston, the 
author says in discussing the facing of race prejudice, ‘‘One 
would be very foolish indeed to attempt to lay at the door of the 
Christian Church responsibility for the many weaknesses of its 
constituents and even the failings of its organizations.’’ This is 
the position which most Christian writers take in discussing the 
attitude of the ‘‘followers’’ of Christ with respect to the Negro. 
They seem to think that just as you find race-hating people in the 
schoolroom, in secret societies and in business organizations, you 
find them also in the church. The church is composed of the 
people, and the people have these attitudes. This is not very 
complimentary to the chureh which has been usually regarded as 
an organization of persons who espouse and practice the prin- 
ciple of righteousness. This eliminates race prejudice. This 
book indicates, however, the general tendency to disregard the 
church as a movement to promote the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth and to place it on the level with any other social, eco- 
nomic, or political agency. The church, as persons of old used 
to see it, then, is being destroyed from its very foundation. 

In the field of Negro music another publication has recently 
been produced. This is Negro Songs of Protest, collected by Law- 
rence Gellert of the American Music League. The selections are 
arranged for piano and voice by Elie Siegmeister. In this con- 
nection students of Negro music may desire to know also of an 
interesting article which appeared in the July issue of the La 
Lettura, published in Milan. This treats Negro music on the 
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stage and the like under the caption entitled ‘‘Decadanza di un 
Vizio,’’ by Raffaele Carrieri. This article is well illustrated with 
various types of Negroes and in various attitudes. What is said 
may give a fair picture of what the observer has learned, but it 
is not altogether complimentary to the Negro. 

Attorneys Thurgood Marshall, Charles H. Houston, and Wil- 
liam I. Gosnell have made available their brief presented to the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland in the matter of the University 
of Maryland vs. Donald Gaines Murray, being the case in which 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is endeavoring to force states to admit Negroes to their graduate 
schools in view of the fact that no provision is made by most of 
those commonwealths for professional study of Negro students 
either within the limits of those states or elsewhere. The first 
result obtained has been the admission of a Negro student to the 
Law School of Maryland, and efforts are now being made to pre- 
sent the same claim in other states. The argument upon which 
these attorneys rely has been made available to the public in this 
pamphlet of 32 pages. 

Some recent productions bearing especially upon Southern His- 
tory concern the Negro. One finds among these William DuBose 
Sheldon’s Populism in the Old Dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 
1885-1900 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1935); Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern Ap- 
palachians (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935); C. 
F. R. Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War (New York: Longsmans Green and Company). To these 
may be added Russell H. FitzGibbon’s Cuba and the United 
States (Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany); but of special significance in this field is the publication 
of the fourth volume of the late H. T. Catterall’s Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, edited by James J. 
Hayden of the Law School of the Catholic University of America, 
(Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington). 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


In the American Negro Number of the Missionary Review of 
the World, June, 1936, appeared the following: ‘‘Beacon Lights 
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of Negro Progress,’’ by Charles H. Wesley; ‘‘Helps and Hin- 
drances to Progress,’’ by Reverdy C. Ransom; ‘‘Two Generations 
since Emancipation,’’ by Monroe N. Work; ‘‘Some Outstanding 
Negro Christians,’’ by Channing H. Tobias; ‘‘The Greatest Need 
of the Negro,’’ by C. L. Hill; ‘‘Daniel Payne: Christian Eduea- 
tor,’’ by Josephus R. Coan; ‘‘Negro Youth and the Church To- 
day,’’ by Martin L. Harvey; ‘‘What Negroes are Doing for Ne- 
groes,’’ by L. L. Berry; ‘‘ Experience in Work with Negroes,’’ by 
Frederick L. Brownlee; ‘‘Other Lessons from Experience,’’ by 
John Little; ‘‘Negro Youth Challenges White Youth,’’ by J. S. 
Ledbetter. In the July issue of the Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion Edward E. Redeay had an account of ‘‘ Accredited Negro 
Secondary Schools and Selective College Admissions.’’ 

Some articles of scientific import have also dealt with the Ne- 
gro. In the American Journal of Physical Anthropology appears 
‘*Migration and Mental Disease among Negroes in New York 
State,’’ by Benjamin Malzberg. Dr. Montague Cobb of Howard 
University contributed to the Scientific Monthly of February, 
1935, ‘‘Municipal History from Anatomical Records.’’ In The 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, January, 1936, he has 
contributed also ‘‘Race and Runners.’’ 

In the issue of July, 1936 of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly appeared the second installment of Harold Schoen’s The 
Free Negro in the Republic of Texas as ‘‘The Free Negro and the 
Texas Revolution.’’ In this article are mentioned several Negroes 
who figured conspicuously in the struggle of Texas for indepen- 
dence and in the Mexican War which followed. This information 
is valuable for the reason that it is often asserted that, because 
slavery was at its worst at that time and the conflict with Mexico 
was mainly to gain slave territory, the Negroes did not figure 
prominently in these affairs. 


Books ON AFRICA 


Religious organizations have recently become interested in pro- 
ducing and distributing books bearing on the important aspects 
of Negro life in order to improve interracial relations. Some of 
these works are partly historical, although intended primarily to 
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clarify present-day problems. These books are not generally of 
seriously scientific stamp. Most of them in matter and method 
seem to be adapted to the capacity of young people constituting 
the membership of societies operating in connection with the 
churches and social-uplift agencies. A few of these works are 
evidently intended for church-going people even further ad- 
vanced in years, but the authors seem to take it for granted that 
the religious mind is decidedly juvenile. A number of these vol- 
umes come from Friendship Press in New York City. 

Hoping to ‘‘bridge the wide chasm of race, language and cul- 
ture dividing us from’’ the Africans, the Rev. William C. Bell, 
for years a missionary in Angola, the author of one of these 
books, has brought out as African Bridge Builders a collection 
of stories from that continent (New York: Friendship Press). 
These stories were culled from a series of small volumes entitled 
Little Books for Africa, published by the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa. Most of these stories, then, 
have come to the author through informants. In the first chapter 
the history and cultural anthropology of the natives are given in 
brief elementary style as surprises of Africa, the discovery of 
that land, daily life, religion, education, and recent changes. Then 
follow the tales ‘‘Why the Hare has Long Ears,’’ ‘‘The Rabbit 
and the Fox,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Two Friends,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Kintu,’’ ‘‘The Pride of the Young Warriors,’’ ‘‘Good for Evil,’’ 
‘King Zamba and the Lion.’’ Into some of the stories are inter- 
woven certain missionary efforts among which one finds that of 
Bishop Crowther. 

In simple fashion Emory Ross, long a missionary at various 
posts on the ‘‘Dark Continent,’’ has written for the same pub- 
lishing house Out of Africa. He presents in a rather unnatural 
order African society, the conception of land, the partition of 
the continent, the modern change, trusteeship, world trade, edu- 
eation, Christian missions, and cooperation. Mainly religious in 
its approach, the book is highly eulogistie of what Christian 
workers have done for the natives and prophetic as to the bright 
prospects for more significant achievements. A new Africa is in 
the making. 

Books on Ethiopia still come from the presses but in rapidly 
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diminishing numbers. Of these should be mentioned Haile Selassie, 
by Princess Asfa Yilma, giving an account of both the emperor 
and the country (New York: Appleton-Century Company) ; 
John H. Shaw’s Ethiopia (New York: Imperial Consulate Gen- 
eral of Ethiopia) ; Post Wheeler’s The Golden Legend of Ethiopia 
(New York: Appleton-Century Company); A. Fanton’s L’Abys- 
sinie lors de l’expédition anglaise, 1867-1868 (Paris: Flammarion). 

Books on Africa with the claim of scientific value frequently 
appear. Recently H. Bauman brought out Schdépfung und Urzeit 
des Menschen im Mythus der Afrikanischen Volker (Berlin: Die- 
trich Reimer, Andrews and Steiner). J. A. Engelbrecht has pro- 
duced The Tribes of Wicker’s Journal (Capetown: Publications 
of the Van Riebeck Society, Vol. XV, 221-237). J. Maes has pub- 
lished Volkenkunde van Belgisch-Kongo (Antwerp: N. V. Het 
Kompas). A. K. Nyabongo has come out with his Africa Answers 
Back (London: Routledge). F. W. T. Posselt has contributed 
Fact and Fiction, a Short Account of the Natives of Southern 
Rhodesia (Bulawayo: Rhodesian Printing Company). W. G. Staf- 
ford has published Native Law as Practised in Natal (Johannes- 
burg: University of Witwatersrand). Van Warmelo has com- 
pleted his Preliminary Survey of the Bantu Tribes of South 
Africa (Pretoria: Government Printer). H. Wikar has published 
Journal of Wanderings along the Great Orange River (Cape- 
town: Van Riebeck Society’s Publications). J. Williams, of Bos- 
ton College, has begun to publish from that institution a series of 
monographs on Africa’s Gods, of which have appeared the treat- 
ments bearing upon the Gold Coast and its Hinterland and 
Dahomey. 

To this class of publications belong also the following: P. E. 
Joset’s Les Babira de la plaine (Antwerp: Le Trait d’Union, 
1936) ; Briggitte Schiffer’s Die Oase Siwa und thre Musik (West- 
falen: W. Postberg, 1936); E. Verhulpen’s Baluba et Balubaisés 
du Katanga (Antwerp: Avenir Belge); E. R. J. Hussey, H. S. 
Seott and J. J. Willis’ Some Aspects of Education in Tropical 
Africa, University of London Institute of Education: Studies and 
Reports (London: Oxford University Press); Paul Lesourd’s Les 
Péres Blancs du Cardinal Lavigerie (Paris: Grasset); R. Pfaff- 
nesberg’s JD. Sklavere?, e. wirtschaftl., sozial. u. kulturelles Prob- 
lem (Stuttgart: Strecker u. Sechréder). 
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ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


In the Journal de la Société des Africanistes, Tome VI— 
Fasicule I, 1936, appeared the following important articles: 
‘*Vocabulaires inédits de sept dilaectes sénégalais, dont six de la 
Casamance,’’ by the R. P. C. Tastevin; ‘‘ Notes Sommaires sur les 
Pratiques divinatoires des populations de la cireonscription de 
Yaoundé,’’ by Pierre Cournaire; ‘‘ Recherches archéologiques et 
ethnographiques au Tassili des Ajjers (Sahara Central)’’; ‘‘Les 
gravures rupestres de 1’Oued Djaret, la population et les ruines 
D’therir,’’? by Robert Perret; ‘‘Notes ethnographiques sur les 
tribus Fan du Moyen Ogooué (Gabon),’’ by Edouard Trezenem ; 
‘‘Les fétes des semailles en 1935 chez les Dogon de Sanga,’’ by 
Deborah Lifszye and Denise Paulme; ‘‘Les Collections africaines 
du départment de préhistoire exotique du Musée d’ethnographie 
du Trocadéro. V. Documents préhistoriques recueillis par la mis- 
sion de Bourg de Bozas en Abyssinie (1901-1902),’’ by H. Breuil 
and Harper Kelley. 


In the Journal of the Royal African Society, July, 1936, ap- 
peared the following: ‘‘La Politique Indigéne de la Belgique au 
Congo,’’ by Alfred Moeller; ‘‘Customs in Western British Somali- 
land,’’ by John Parkinson; ‘‘Land in Kenya,’’ by Edwin W. 
Smith; ‘‘Chieftainship Under Indirect Rule,’’ by Tshekedi Kha- 
ma; ‘‘A White Man in a Pygmy Forest,’’ by William J. W. 
Roome; ‘‘The Hewett Mission to Abyssinia, 1884 (Part I),’’ by 
Felix T. Fries; ‘‘Recent Developments in French West Africa,’’ 
by E. J. Arnett; ‘‘The Libyan Desert; Map,’’ by R. A. Bagnold; 
‘“‘The African Cirecle’’; ‘‘The Progress of Uganda,’’ by Major 
G. J. Keane. 

In the July issue of Africa appeared the following articles: 
‘**Chieftainship in Modern Africa,’’ by L. P. Mair; ‘‘The Study of 
Culture Contact and the Determination of Policy,’’ by Giinter 
Wagner; ‘‘The Linguistic Situation in the Lake Chad area in 
Central Africa,’’ by J. Lukas; ‘‘A First Essay in Imaginative 
African Literature,’’ by R. M. East; ‘‘La Science du Destin au 
Dahomey,’’ by Jacques Bertho; ‘‘The Native Railway Worker in 
Nigeria,’’ by G. A. Oldfield; ‘‘ Additional Steps in the Umundri 
Coronation Ceremony,’’ by M. D. W. Jeffreys. 
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Certain other articles on Africa may be added. In Man for 
July, 1936, appears ‘‘The Kraal and the Hut of the Mama Hot- 
tentot of Little Mamaqualand,’’ and ‘‘Mama Hottentot Tribes,’’ 
by P. W. Laidler. In the April-June issue of American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology Joseph Gilman contributed ‘‘ Research 
opportunities in South Africa’’; M. R. Drennan gives a ‘‘Re- 
port on a Hottentot femur resembling that of Pithecanthropus’’; 
Madeline Kneberg contributes an article on ‘‘Hair Weight as a 
Racial Criterion.’’ In the May issue of the American Journal of 
Psychiatry appeared ‘‘Suicide among Civilized and Primitive 
Races,’’ by Gregory Zilzoorg. In the July issue of the Empire 
Review the Rev. A. M. Chirgwin raises the question ‘‘Is there 
Slavery in Bechuanaland?’’ In the March issue of Politica, pub- 
lished by the London School of Economies and Political Science, 
J. D. Krige has an article on ‘‘Tendencies in South African Na- 
tive Policies.’’ In the National Review, July, 1936, Lieut.-Colonel 
the Lord Francis Scott, D. S. D., and C. W. A. Coulter, M. P., 
discussed ‘‘Tanganyika: the Urgent Question.’’ 

On Abyssinia there still appear significant articles. In For- 
eign Affairs for July, 1936, Robert Gale Woolbert wrote on ‘‘The 
Rise and Fall of Abyssinian Imperialism.’’ In the July issue of 
Nuova Antologia, published in Rome, Renato Lefévre contributed 
‘‘La econoseenza dell’Abissinia nel Quattrocento.’’ In the July 
number of The Modern Review, Major D. Graham Pole discussed 
‘The Rape of Abyssinia.’’ In the July Fortnightly, Sir Edward 
Grigg, M. P., discussed under the topic, ‘‘Hour of Decision’’ 
‘Italy, Abyssinia and Europe’’; and Lord Allen of Hurtwood, 
‘fA New Plan for Collective Security.’’ To the Revue de l’Aucam, 
published by religious orders at Louvain, Belgium, Miss Paulette 
Nardal, a writer of Martinique, has been contributing certain ar- 
ticles on the conflict of Italy and Ethiopia. The series began in 
April and has continued monthly into the June issue with ‘‘Le 
Conflit Italo-Ethiopien et la Colonisation.’’ 

Concerned mainly with the archaeological approach to the back- 
ground of Africa S. Lagererantz has raised the question ‘‘Did 
bolas anciently oceur in Africa?’’ (Bihnos, I, No. 2, March, 1936, 
pp. 30-34.) With the same spirit of inquiry L. S. B. Leakey has 
worked out a ‘‘Preliminary Report on the Examination of the 
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Engaruka Ruins.’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1, 1936, pp. 
57-60). T. P. O’Brien has published ‘‘Notes on the Stone Age 
Cultures of Uganda’’ (Man, XXXVI, 3, March, 1936). Having 
the physical point of view N. Puccioni has contributed ‘‘ Beobach- 
tungen bei den Badshuni, Somaliland’’ (Zeitschrift fur Rassen- 
unde, I1, 2, Mareh, 1936, pp. 136-141); A. Sabatina, ‘‘ Anthro- 
pologie d. Tebu o. Kufra’’ (Zeitschrift fur Rassenkunde, III, 
No. 3). M. Weninger ‘‘Untersuchungen iiber das Hautleistensys- 
tem der Buschmanner’’ (Mitteilungen der Anthrop. Gesellschaft 
in Wien, LXVI, 1-2, 1936, 40-46). 

In the field of ethnology other articles of worth have been still 
more abundant during the last quarter. Among these one finds E. 
Boelaert’s ‘‘De Elima der Nkundo’’ (Congo, January, 1936, 42. 
52); G. Callaway’s ‘‘ Witcheraft’’ (International Review of Mis- 
sions, XXV, 216-236); A. de Clereq’s ‘‘Mupongo, Bulaji’’ (Con- 
go, January, 1936, 1-10); A. Delacauw’s ‘‘Droit coutumier des 
Barundi’’ (Congo, March, 1936, 332-357) ; P. Denolf’s ‘‘ Aan den 
rand der Dibeso’’ (Congo, February, 1936, 206-226, and March, 
1936, 358-379) ; K. Haddon and H. A. Treleaven’s ‘‘Some Ni- 
gerian String Figures,’’ (Part I, The Nigerian Field, V, 1, Janu- 
ary, 1936, 31-38, Part II, V, 2, April, 1936, 86-95); R. de Z. 
Hall’s ‘‘The Dance Societies of the Wasukuma, as seen in the 
Maswa District’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1, 1936, 94-96) ; 
P. M. Huggin’s ‘‘Sukuma Fables’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Rec- 
ords, I, 1936, 80-93) ; G. Hulstaert’s ‘‘Hondennamen bij de Nkun- 
do’’ (Kongo-Overzee, April, 1936, 226-239); P. R. Kirby’s ‘‘The 
principle of stratification as applied to South African Native 
Musie’’ (South African Journal of Science, XXXII, 1935, 72- 
90); F. D. Kriiger’s ‘‘Recht d. Sotho-Chuana-Gruppe d. Bantu 1. 
S.-Afrika’’ (Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Spra- 
chen, XX XVIII, 53-144) ; J. E. Kunst’s ‘‘ Musikolischer Beweis f. 
Kulturzsechge. zw. Indonesien—vermutlich Java—u. Zentrlafr.’’ 
(Anthropos, XXXI, 172); M. Lacanne’s ‘‘Enquéte sur le tribu- 
nal principal de chefferie de Kisamamba Kampombwe’’ (Bulletin 
des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, Jan- 
uary-February, 1936, 154-162) ; S. Lagerecrantz’s ‘‘ Fingerverstiim- 
melungen und ihre Verbreitung in Afrika’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, UXVIT, 4, 1936, 129-157) ; P. W. Laidler’s ‘‘The Seasonal 
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Migrations of the Cape Hottentot’’ (Man, XXXVI, April, 1936, 
79). 

Others of the same tenor show G. Pieraerts’ ‘‘Synthese des Balu- 
ba’’ (Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géographie d’Anvers, 
March, 1936, 18 pp.) ; M. Quenum’s ‘‘Au pays des Fons’’ (Bul- 
letin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et scientifiques de l’ Afrique 
Occidentale Francaise, XVIII, 2-3, 1936, 143-335) ; Rameliarison’s 
‘‘Note sur les Sakalaves et les Tsimihety d’Analalava’’ (Bulletin 
de l’Académie malgache, XVI, 2-4) ; A. I. Richards’ ‘‘ Preliminary 
Notes on the BaBemba of North-East Rhodesia’’ (Bantu Studies, 
IX, 1935, 225-253) ; C. Savaron’s ‘‘Note sur les tombeaux royaux 
Merina’’ (Bulletin de l’Académie malgache, XVI, 13-16); P. 
Schebesta’s ‘‘Données essentielles sur la religion des Pygmées 
(Congo, March, 1936, 321-331); Servaes Peeraer’s ‘‘Dood en 
onderwereld bij de Baluba Shankadi’’ (Kongo-Overzee, April, 
1936, 193-225); B. Tanghe’s ‘‘De laatste volksverhuizingen die 
zich in Opper-en Neder-Ubangi hebben neergezet’’ (Kongo-Over- 
zee, February, 1936, 168-171); P. Temples’ ‘‘Hoe de Baluba- 
Shankadi zich de wereld voorstellen’’ (Kongo-Overzee, February, 
1936, 129-138); A. Van Der Noot’s ‘‘Quelques éléments histo- 
riques sur ]’empire luba, son organisation et sa direction’’ (Bul- 
letin des Juridictions Indigénes ct du Droit Coutumier Congolais, 
January-February, 1936, 141-149); A. Van Der Noot’s ‘‘La 
secte des Bena Tambwe, Crimes et superstitions indigénes’’ (Bul- 
letin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, 
January-February, 1936, 163-164) ; E. Westermarck’s ‘‘On Primi- 
tive Marriage, A Rejoinder to Mr. V. F. Calverton’”’ (The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XUI, 5, March, 1936, 565-584); F. L. 
Williams’ ‘‘Sowing and Harvesting in Ankole’’ (Uganda Journal, 
III, 3, January, 1936, 203-210); and A. C. A. Wright’s ‘‘Some 
Notes on Acholi religious ceremonies’’ (Uganda Journal, ITI, 3, 
January, 1936, 175-202). 

Under education still other current contributions may be noted, 
such as the following: A. W. M. Griffith’s ‘‘Primitive eduea- 
tion in Bukoba District’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1936, 
87-91); G. Hulstaert and A. Sohier’s ‘‘La reaction indigéne 
contre Jes divorces’? (Congo, January, 1936, 11-25); Henri La- 
bouret’s ‘‘Enseignement et éducation en Afrique Occidentale 
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Frangaise’’ (Afrique Francaise, III, March, 1936, 154-157) ; O. F. 
Raum’s ‘‘Indirect Rule as a Political Education’’ (International 
Education Review, V, 2, March, 1936, 97-107); L. Van den 
Bossche’s ‘‘ Possibilités Chrétiennes de l’art négre’’ (Bulletin des 
Missions, December, 1935, 233-247) ; R. C. H. Walker’s ‘‘ Uganda: 
Things African or Things European?’’ (Oversea Education, VII, 
3, April, 1936, 129-132); G. H. Wilson’s ‘‘The Teaching of Art 
in North-Eastern Rhodesia’ (Oversea Education, VII, 3, April, 
1936, 125-129). 

Of economic imprint one finds E. Leplae’s ‘‘ Un exemple a mediter 
par le Congo Belge. Heureux effets d’une culture obligatoire dans 
une colonie franeaise’’ (Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des 
Séances, 1935, III, 637-651) ; and D. Thornton and N. V. Rouncee’s 
‘‘Nkara Island and the Agricultural Practice of the Wakara’’ 
(Tanganyika Notes and Records, I, 1936, 25-32). 

Of some consequence also are the following articles dealing 
with administrative affairs in Africa: ‘‘Le régime du travail dans 
les colonies italiennes’’ (Informations Sociales, XII, 1935, 422) ; 
‘*Les droits politiques des indigénes sud-africans’’ (La Quinzaine 
Coloniale, October 6, 1936, 211); R. F. Hoernlé’s ‘‘Can South 
African Natives develop along their own lines?’’ (South African 
Outlook, LXVI, 2, March, 1936, 56-58); the same writer’s ‘‘ An- 
atomy of Segregation’’ (Race Relations, III, 1, February, 1936), 
2-13); H. Niedermayer’s ‘‘Die ‘Armen Weissen’ i. S.-Afrika’’ 
(Koloniale Rundschau, XXVI, 2, 112-122); and R. G. Woolbert’s 
‘‘The Peoples of Ethiopia’’ (Foreign Affairs, XIV, 2, January, 
1936, 340-344). 

Of an historical nature one finds Abdallah Hemedi’s ‘‘The Story 
of Mbega,’’ Translation by R. Allen (Tanganyika Notes and Rec- 
ords, I, 1936, 38-51); ‘‘Les aspects historiques et sociaux de la 
question de l’or au Togo’’ (Togo-Cameroun, October, 1935, 191) ; 
L. F. Maingard’s ‘‘The first contacts of the Dutch with the Bush- 
men until the time of Simon van der Stel (1686)’’ (South African 
Journal of Science, XXXII, 479-487); F. Melland’s Early Days 
on Bangweulu”’ (African Observer, IV, 6, April, 1936, 42-51) ; 
T. M. Revington’s ‘‘Some Notes on the Mafia Island Group’’ 
(Tanganyika Notes and Records, I, 1936, 33-37). 

In the July issue of The Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
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Friend notice is taken of important questions in such articles as 
‘‘The Native Bills in South Africa,’’ ‘‘The Aborigines of Aus- 
tralia,’’ ‘‘Mui Tsai in Hong Kong,’’ ‘‘The Native in Parliament: 
Questions and Answers,’’ ‘‘Land in the Kenya Highlands,’’ 
‘‘Slavery in Abyssinia,’’ ‘‘The Position of Native Women in Afri- 
ea,’’ and ‘‘Lynching in the United States.”’ 
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Press COMMENTS ON “SLAVE-IRADING IN 


THE OLD SOUTH” 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy spade 
work which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary newspaper 
material for his Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written with the 
passion and purple of Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical of the 
fashionable tone in current history writing; but it presents evidence which is an 
inescapable part of the real historical record. There is no passion in Mr. Bancroft’s 
book; but the facts themselves shout ... . ‘Children,’ says Professor Ulrich B. 
Phillips, accepted as an impartial authority on the Old South, ‘were hardly ever sold 
separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no difficulty in proving the contrary. There were even 
traders who made a specialty of selling young children.’’—Luwis GANNETT in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


“A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling a 
long-standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade in 
the old South .... Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum Southern 
civilization should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. Not that it offers a glam- 
orous picture; far from that, it describes a phase of history which is no less funda- 
mental and important because it is unpleasant.’’—EpwarD Wyatt, in the Rich- 
mond, Va., News Leader. 


**A curious, terrible book is this .... It is a scholarly piece of work, docu- 
mented carefully and written with some sense of historical perspective.’’—W. A. W. 
in Emporia Gazette. 


‘‘Mr. Frederick Bancroft shows us slave trading as it really was .... He 
shows that restrictions against separating families and other such brutal phases of 
the trade meant little or nothing, and, indeed, we see the business exactly as it 
was, neither darker nor lighter.’’—-London Spectator. 


**No student of our intermingled political, social, and industrial history can af- 
ford to overlook Mr. Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, which is a gen- 
uinely important work in its special field ..... and it is also absorbingly inter- 
esting, packed with out-of-the-way information and illuminating anecdote, and with 
illustrations so chosen as to make them appear as a vital part of the narrative 
itself.’?’—Hartford Courant. 


‘*Bancroft has been very thorough in his research, and equally neutral in his 
descriptions. He lets the practice, in a word, speak for itself. The illustrations 
are made from pictures drawn at the time slavery was in its heyday and from re- 
productions of slave advertisements in scores of southern newspapers. This book 
is a revelation of how farspread and permeating was the traffic in slaves.’’— 
Ohio State Journal. 


‘‘Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things .... Proceeding system- 
atically, he studied the slave trade at the various centers from which it radiated 
. «+. The book is surcharged with facts to prove that traders did not hesitate to 
separate wives from their husbands and sold young children throughout the slave- 
holding area .... He further shows that indirectly the proudest blood in that 
section participated in the traffic, that actual slave traders were sometimes their 
‘most highly respected citizens.’ Fancy girls were sold for concubinage and mas- 
ters raised families by their women slaves.’’—The Journal of Negro History. 


‘*Dr. Bancroft knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. He talks 
not about moonlight and magnolias, but about the auction block. Particularly he 
administers an antidote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown for 
the institution of slavery .... Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of families, 
showing how inevitable it was, despite assertions by masters and traders that it 
was not done; he treats of slave breeding, of coffles, ‘fancy girls,’ self-salesman- 
ship often displayed by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illustrated with an 
abundance of documentary material. The book is as packed with human imterest 
as any you will find, and is quite as surely packed with thorough scholarship. ’’— 
Broapvus MITOHELL, in Baltimore Sun. 





